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OMETIMES, paradoxically enough, it is well to be 
ill. I mean slightly ill, of course; yet sick enough 
to be confined to one’s room. 

Illness becomes a privilege now and then. In this 
hurrying age, a heavy cold gives us a chance to sit still, 
if not to catch up with ourselves; and so we should not 
count as lost those days in mid-season when we may 
remain quietly at home, and find time to make up for 
our lost reading, to see those friends in cozy communion 
who chance to drop in, and to do that real thinking which 
we have postponed for so long that we tremble lest we 
may have forgotten how to marshal our thoughts and 
place them in regimental rows. 

It is good sometimes to get acquainted with ourselves 
all over again. I think I pity more than anyone else a 
person who tells me he cannot bear to be alone. The 
lack of resources revealed in that remark! A fear of 
oneself—it must be a terrible state of mind. 
all, nothing is surer than that we are encased in this 


For after 


tissue of flesh, and cannot escape from the tiny tenement. 
There are bound to be hours when we cannot be with 
our fellow mortals. Human companionship is necessary 
to every normal human being; but often it is an obstruc- 
tion. We cannot contemplate when we are in a crowd. 

I knew a man once who had to have his wife with him 
even when he shaved! And I encountered a young 
woman not long ago who told me that it was her ambition 
to be a writer of essays, but she disliked being by herself 
so much that she feared to go into a room and get at the 
serious business of composition. I told her that it was 
evident, therefore, that she would never be an author, 
since the desire and the willingness—yes, the eagerness 
—to be alone were part of the natural equipment of every- 
one who took up literature as a profession. A great artist 
of any kind is seldom gregarious. Leave that to ward 
politicians. 

To be ill, however slightly, is to be reminded that the 
engine is slowing up. A sickness is a signal. The wise 
person heeds the danger; the fool plunges on over the 
precipice. We get little enough time to take spiritual 
inventories of ourselves. I know one woman who does 
it in the slow traffic of Manhattan. She accomplishes 
lots of odds and ends, as she calls them, while held up on 
Fifth Avenue in the heavy travel of the day. She has 
a pad and pencil in her motor instead of artificial flowers. 
She keeps a few books there, too; and it is amazing the 
amount of reading she does between, say, Forty-second 
and Fifty-ninth Streets. She learned Italian in the 
traffic, by taking a teacher down-town with her every 
morning when she went shopping. As she put it to me, 
“T’ve seen all the faces in New York that I want to. I 
decided to keep my eyes on the page of a book for a 
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change; and I can’t believe that I’ve missed anything.” 

She is the kind of woman who would creep off to the 
Opera alone, rather than be with a tiresome, chattering 
crowd. She has heard all the operas from beginning to 
end. She is not one of those the late Enrico Caruso 
meant when, there being a benefit contemplated at the 
Metropolitan one season, he was consulted as to what 
the programme should be. Quick as a flash he said, 
“Why not put on the first acts of all the operas for the 
benefit of the box-holders who have never heard them!” 

It is the little odd moments, pieced together, that 
make up our days. When we are ill, all moments are 
odd, and there they stand, in a gay platoon, awaiting our 
We can do so much with them. Of course we 
can dismiss them, if we wish, and lazily turn over and 
But if we are wise we put them to some 


orders. 


go to sleep. 
service in our behalf. We order them about. We dele- 
gate each line to some duty. 

Personally, there is nothing I like more thai. to have 
four or five books at my hand to read as the mood comes 
to me. It is no disparagement of a volume to cast it 
aside if one is not in the frame of mind to get at its rich 
import. On the contrary, it is rather a compliment to 
your author that you are not in that receptive mood so 
necessary to a proper appreciation of his message. I think 
all of us have had the experience of having to go through 
a page again, having found our thoughts wandering; and 
that is not the way in which we get the best out of a book. 
Read again for sheer pleasure, but never because we have 
failed to take in a single thought. That is like asking a 
friend to repeat a statement to which we should, in all 
courtesy, have been listening attentively. 

When 
sickness comes, we have it thrust upon us in great golden 
bales. Why not take advantage of those unexpected 
riches? Throughout our busiest days, we have all sub- 


Large leisure is given to only a few of us. 


consciously been looking forward, no doubt, to the time 
when we could really write that letter to an old friend 
abroad. Well, the hour has come when we can do so 
without robbing ourselves of a single precious moment. 
An expanse of limitless time stretches before us. No 
one will disturb ws. 
sheltered. Everything is in our favor. A precious line 
of quiet hours belongs to us. What are we going to do 
with them? 

Use them. And use them with all the strength that is 
Avidly we reach out, and long to crowd into 
them the best that we have to offer. 
in bed? Not at all. 
ness, as in health, the days are too short for anyone 
with imagination and any purpose at all in life. 

CHARLES Hanson TOWNE 


For we, being ill, are protected, 


in us. 
Tedious lying here 
For soon we discover that in sick- 
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18 rue Vaneau. Paris. 


” OW is it possible, interested as you seem to be in the 
i Empress Josephine, not to have heard of ‘La Mal- 
maison,’ her famous country residence at Rueil?” 
: “Most likely because I so rarely come to France. Never- 


theless, believe me, she has always tremendously interested me 
and I consider her one of the most romantic figures in history. 
I never tire hearing about her supreme elegance, and even her 
legendary extravagance endears her to me.” 

“Then let me take you to the Carnavalet Museum au Marais! 
I'll show you Josephine’s actual gowns which are there ex- 
hibited in glass cases.” 

“How glorious! Of course, with pleasure!” 
“Will to-morrow do? Very well.” 
The lady so keenly interested in Napoleon’s consort generally 
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In Josephine’s time it was the mode for an elegant woman to have her hair 
almost hidden by bands of texture, combined with flowers, feathers, and jewels. 
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lives in Rome, and only rarely comes to Paris. However, when 
she does, it’s principally to visit Vionnet and Worth, as well 
as a host of friends. I never knew her to be interested in 
Josephine before. It’s evidently her latest hobby. 

Next day, at the appointed hour, we could both have been 
observed intently gazing into glass cases at collections of genuine 
Directoire and Empire costumes. 

“See this Indian muslin gown embroidered with bees,”’ I said 
to my friend. “It’s marked, ‘ayant appartenu a S. M. L’Im- 
pératrice Joséphine’!” 

“How thrilling! Do you realize how short and slim she must 
have been? There’s hardly any bodice. And how lovely the 


ruby velvet court train! The ermine border, though, is meager. 
What a difference in quality with my Vionnet ermine wrap! 





I wonder how poor Josephine would have borne the shock of my 
Vionnet account?” 

“Much better than you think. She would have added it to 
the list of unpaid bills Napoleon invariably had to settle after 
a stormy scene. Did you realize prices then were almost as 
high as now? Leroy, the great couturier of the period, easily 
charged two thousand francs for a ‘mousseline des Indes’ 
gown, and eight or ten thousand francs for an embroidered 
court dress which, though considered high, was not unheard- 
of.” 

“Why, these are absolutely modern prices! And now,” said 
my Italian friend, “I’m tired. Here are two chairs. Let’s sit 
down and be comfortable, and you shall tell me all about 
Josephine’s elegance, for so far my knowledge consists of nothing 
but historic facts such as her coming to Paris straight from 
Martinique when she was barely seventeen, of her being born 
Tascher de la Pagerie, called ‘Yeyette’ by her family, and not 
considered pretty at all! She, however, somehow managed to 
conquer Paris—no doubt because of her Creole charm freshly 
imported from the tropics! Of course, it’s well-known that she 





started life in France by marrying the Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais, and that after living through the terrors of the Revolu- 
tion and escaping the guillotine she became a fashionable 
belle, during the Directoire period.” 

“What else do you know?” 

“Of her eventually marrying Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time only a young and promising general, and that her unusual 
grace and elegance, some say her beauty, had fascinated him 
entirely.” 

“A fascination, by the way, she is supposed to have retained 
even after he divorced her, and she retired to ‘La Malmaison.’” 

““Now, please, Baron de Meyer, give me your opinion. Do 
you believe Josephine was really beautiful, as so many people 
seem to think, or was she merely the best dressed woman of 
her time?” 

“Why, my dear friend, this is a most difficult problem to solve, 
for opinions as to Josephine’s good looks vary prodigiously. 
Some contemporaries speak of the Empress Josephine as devoid 
of all beauty, evidently an exaggeration! And they will have it 
that her grace, her charm, her elegance, were merely the ‘result 
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of artifices!? As an argument the excessive use of blanc de 
perle et rouge is brought forward by them as an instance. Beauty 
treatments may, undoubtedly, have had no mysteries for her, 
and all Elizabeth Arden or Helena Rubinstein ever thought of 
since was probably well-known to Josephine long before these 
ladies lived and took to beautifying the world, for ‘make- 
up’ was as universally accepted in Josephine’s days as it is now. 
So why, pray, should this have been brought up against her? 
“ Another contemporary, on the contrary, seems to empha- 
size nothing but her good points. ‘The Empress Josephine,’ 
he says, ‘though of medium height, has a perfect figure, and all 
her movements have a swan-like grace. She combines a gliding 
gait with a sovereign’s carriage. Her facial expression,’ he 
continues, ‘mirrors the depth of her soul, and even in most 
dramatic moments she manages to retain a look of genuine 
kindness, the fundamental trait of her own sweet nature!’ 
“Can anything sound more entrancing? Listen to more: 
‘Her eyes, dark blue in color, are generally half-closed because 
of heavy lids bordered by the most beautiful eyelashes in 
the world. Her hair is auburn and her skin dazzlingly white.’ 


“Historians speak of her voice as ‘ingratiatingly mellow,’ 
and all of them seem to agree as to the great charm she exerted.”’ 

“Tt must indeed have been a magic gift!” 

“Much of her seduction evidently resided in an appealing, 
almost touching, personality—-in her Creole indolence, simplic- 
ity of manner, as well as in an unconscious and very feminine 
desire of admiration.” 

“She was undoubtedly une grande charmeuse!’ 

“Quite late, while looking through some dusty volumes, re- 
ferring to the Napoleonic era, I became acquainted with a 
retinue of ladies attached to the Empress Josephine’s household, 
of which I had never heard. It was interesting to observe how 
utterly devoted they all of them had been Josephine, and 
how desirous they were of benevolently furthering their mis- 
tress’s purpose in life—the preserving of an imperial lord and 
master’s admiration! In notes some of these women left behind 
them, which I by chance discovered, I learned many surprising 
and little known facts concerning Napoleon’s most romantic 
spouse. Such as, for instance, that if cleanliness is now fashion- 
able the wide world over it is entirely due to Josephine! For 
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can you name any of the well-known beauties of bygone cen- 
turies who have been famous for their use of soap and water? 

“Reading about Louis XIV. and his court, I was particularly 
struck by his remarkably dirty and disgusting habits. Before 
the advent of the nineteenth century, baths had exclusively 
been a sign of ill health—an eccentricity, in fact, only indulged 
in on medical advice. Josephine’s habit of bathing every day 
in chiseled silver bathtubs, and of constantly washing in silver 
basins of all shapes and sizes, therefore, surprised France not 
inconsiderably. The ladies of the bedchamber further tell us 
that the function called /a toilette du matin generally lasted over 
three hours. It included the smoothing of the skin, the filling in 
of lines, and the applying of cosmetics and make-up. These 
beautifying processes easilv became the outstanding event of 


Josephine’s daily routine! Her skin must have, quite early in 
life, deteriorated to a certain extent, for she is known to have 
made, at all times, an excessive use of powder and paint. In 
one short year alone her bills for rouge are said to have amounted 
to over three thousand francs. In fact, Napoleon, influenced 
by Josephine, became so partial to its use as to make rouge an 
obligatory accessory to court dress. Ladies not sufficiently 
made up would at times be rebuked by the Emperor in person, 
being called to order by a sharp, ‘Retire, Madame, and apply 
du rouge. You look a corpse!’ 

“The culprit trembled, but hurriedly obeyed. Perfumes, 
however, he never tolerated, and Josephine as well as her ladies 
had to do without them. Have you ever been told that the 
Empress had four hundred and ninety-eight chemises, most of 
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them made of mousseline, batiste, or cambric, and all of them 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace? It seems such numbers were 
required because of her habit of changing both chemise and the 
rest of her lingerie three times a day! Most of her corsets were 
of lace, of course devoid of whalebones. which only came in 
later, after 1810. One of the Empress’s tirewomen tells us 
these corsets cost between forty and fifty francs, according to 
quality. 

“Her petticoats—for in those days petticoats mattered— 
were mostly of striped silk or satin, profusely decorated with 
flounces of real lace, to which occasionally. but very rarely, a 
jupon de tricot would be added. My informant further tells me 
of something like five hundred and forty-eight pairs of white 
silk stockings and forty-two pairs of pink, but of only six pairs 





of black hose, that were in Josephine’s closets. The lady 
adds, ‘These were, of course, renewed each year.’ The most 
expensive kind called extra fin cost seventy-two francs in 1805. 
No garters or suspenders of any sort were worn by the Empress, 
her hose, being generally new, keeping up by themselves. 

** Josephine’s feet are known to have been beautifully shaped. 
Her heelless shoes of light leather, taffeta, or satin, made to fit 
the foot like a glove, were secured by bands, tied crosswise over 
the ankles. ‘She bought,’ one of her attendants tells me, ‘five 
hundred and eighty pairs of shoes in one year, having previously 
ordered two hundred and sixty-five pairs the year before.’” 

“Could she ever have worn out any of them, I wonder?” 

“My informant, however, goes on to say, ‘The Empress 
having complained of her shoes splitting the first time she wore 
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them, the shoemaker on being rebuked very timidly suggested, 
‘Why, Her Majesty must have walked!’ In their fragility, 
therefore, lies an explanation of what might seem to us in- 
credible extravagance. 

“ Peignoirs, in all shapes and sizes, were Josephine’s great 
weakness. She possessed a great assortment of them, in fact, 
is supposed to have owned as many as there are days in the 
year! These she slipped on to receive Monsieur Herbault, the 
hairdresser, quite an important personage, even though for 
grand and de luxe occasions an even greater personage, 
Monsieur Duplan, the master coiffeur of the period, would be 
called in to attend the Empress. Both these renowned artists 
would invent the most varied and complicated ways of adjust- 
ing Her Majesty’s locks. On certain days long curls of ‘repen- 
tance’ would descend to her shoulders, while on others an 
abundance of small curls were built up so as to give the head 
a round and almost child-like appearance. 

‘Very fashionable during the early part of the nineteenth 
century were wavy bandeaux a l’antique and tight chignons a 
la Grecque! Another fashionable coiffure seems to have been 
bandeaux lifted on either side of the face disclosing ears and 
neck, joined into puffed-out bunches of curls at the back. 
For the evening the Empress would have her hair dressed 
most elaborately, it being then much @ Ja mode for an elegant 
woman to have her hair almost entirely hidden by bands of 
texture, combined with flowers, feathers, diadems, and jewels 
in general! ‘The more, the merrier!’ must have been the 
period’s motto, for fashionable 
1927 restraint seems to have been 
quite unknown in  Josephine’s 
days! 





“The coiffure @ la Créole—a 
kerchief tying in the hair, so 
becoming and much associated 
with Josephine—had, alas! to be 
abandoned by her quite early in 
life. What had been suitable for 
Madame de Beauharnais, even 
permissible for the Premier Con- 
sul’s wife, seemed inappropriate 
for an Empress. Now, tell me, in 
case too much information bores 
you, shall I keep what else I have 
to say for some other time?” 

“On the contrary, I’m thorough- 
ly interested! These fascinating 
costumes in front of me give an 
added zest to your narrative.” 

“Then listen! In spite of heavy 
duties on British importations and 
the Emperor’s emphatic orders 
(Napoleon favoring French goods 
exclusively) no fashionable women 
during the earlier part of last 
century would hear of anything 
but Indian muslins. Josephine, 
consequently, was, in summer, 
practically clad in nothing but such 
muslin gowns, these being mostly 
embroidered. She had always about two hundred of them in 
her wardrobes to choose from, each gown costing from five 
hundred to two thousand francs. Over this kind of dress, 
a symphony composed of pure and dazzling white, shading to 
mellowed cream, Josephine would wear long colored coats, 
short-waisted, of course, but extremely typical of the period. 
Such coats were known as redingotes. 

“Each morning the Empress would be presented with a list 
of some seven or eight hundred costumes to select from, and 
would choose what seemed to her most suitable for the day. 
Some of these astounding lists have been preserved, and, after 
having evidently been carefully treasured as heirlooms for many 
a day, have recently found their way into my hands. Here is a 
fragmentary part of one of these— 

““Garderobe de S. M. L’Impératrice Joséphine. 

““Redingotes: 

““A deep yellow ribbed velvet coat trimmed with astrakhan. 

“An orange velvet coat with large ermine collar. 

“A black velvet coat, with sable, lined in pink satin. 

* An emerald green velvet coat with tailed ermine border to 
be worn with a long crépe scarf edged with gold. 

“A bleu impérial velvet coat lined with white satin em- 
broidered with gold palm leaf patterns. 

“A coat of ribbed white velvet, edged with tailed ermine, 











lined with blue brocade. With this coat is worn a gold belt 
and a waist buckle of agates and pearls. 

‘“‘An amaranth (wine red) velvet coat, lined with green 
plush. 

‘““A nacarat (pale red) velvet coat, lined in white and em- 
broidered in gold. 

‘““*For more elaborate occasions,’ the tirewoman mentions, 
‘the Empress’s redingotes must either match her gown exactly 
or be in harmony with the gown beneath it.’ (Quite a modern 
point of view, isn’t it?) 

‘From among the lengthy list of these redingotes, I select a 
few which are specially marked with annotations, evidently 
remarks made by the wardrobe mistress. 

“““Over a dress of violet satin a redingote of chamois velvet 
was last worn by Her Majesty.’ 

‘“‘ Another: ‘With a gown of lavender blue satin, embroidered 
in silver and spangles, the Empress, last time she wore it, 
selected a redingote of green velvet, enriched by a metal 
girdle set with antique cameos.’ 

“Particularly marked as ‘splendid’ is the redingote No. 118 
in violet velvet: ‘It has topaz buttons, and opens over a 
yellow satin gown, the gold belt being set with medallions of 
carved amethysts.’ 

“Tn order not to fatigue you, one more description only: 

“Afternoon toilette for special ceremony.’ 

““*A white ribbed velvet redingote and a gold filigree belt 
encrusted with pearls, the clasp, the buttons, and the tassels 
being set in sapphires edged with 
pearls. This coat to be worn 
over a long white satin gown.’” 

“Weren’t cashmere shawls 
extremely fashionable in Joseph- 
ine’s days?” my friend now in- 
quired. 

“Extremely so. I was on the 
point of telling you about them! 
Rumor has it that the Empress 
owned some four hundred of these 
shawls, though in the wardrobe 
mistress’s lists not more than sixty 
of them are mentioned. They are 
specified as follows: 

“Twelve red shawls, five of an 
amaranth color, seventeen white 
ones, nine of various yellow shades, 
six multicolored (on dark founda- 
tions), three blue, two black, and 
five striped ones.’ 

“Tt was supposed to be the finest 














collection of cashmere shawls in 
Europe, none being valued at less 
than ten thousand francs, some 
having cost as much as twenty 
and thirty thousand francs apiece. 
On the subject of shawls a famous 
chronicler of fashions says: 

“** Her Majesty, more so than any 
of the ladies of her court, has 
mastered the art of gracefully 
handling those new cashmere shawls so much d/a mode at present. 
Nobody better than she knows how to lift and drop those 
heavy draperies from her frail shoulders, which oft-repeated 
movement executed by the Empress Josephine becomes an act 
of supreme elegance. One of her most gracious gestures, 
however, is often also a very generous one, for many are those 
who have seen her, in response to a feminine look of envious 
admiration, let her shawl glide from her own shoulders and 
dispose it deftly on the shoulders of others! 

““Headgear of every kind has, in Josephine’s existence, 
played a most prominent part. She is known, for instance, to 
have generally worn her hat all through the day, and that even 
for the evening, when fatigued and unwilling to undergo the 
trouble of having her hair dressed, she had quite a number of 
coiffures in reserve—bits of textures, flowers, and feathers, all 
ready to be slipped on over her hair. Artificial flowers and 
feathers have, in fact, at all times been much favored by the 
Empress. They are to be found on helmet-like shapes, on the 
then fashionable bonnets of velvet, satin or taffeta, on capotes 
of Leghorn straw, as well as on toques of tulle.’ 

“T have in vain attempted to make a selection of what might 
be considered most characteristic from among two hundred and 
fifty-two modes et coi ffures mentioned onsome of the lists, but have 
hopelessly failed. Their number is too (Concluded on page 108) 
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Miss Evelyn B. Clark, ' 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Francis <A. 
Clark of New York 
and Newport. (Below) 
Miss Barbara Babcock, 
daughter of Mr. and } 
Mrs. Woodward Bab 
cock of New York and 
Millneck, L. I. 










Miss Betty  Tailer, 

daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 

of New York and New- 
port. 


Miss Elizabeth M. 
Douglas Robinson, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Douglas 
Robinson of New York 
and Washington, and 
grandniece of the late 
Colonel Roosevelt. 
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Miss Evelyn Fahne- 
stock, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Fahne- 
stock of New York 
and Shrewsbury, N. J. 


Miss Eleanor Hutton, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward F. Hut- 
ton of New York and 
Palm Beach. 


Photographs by 
Ira L. Hill's Studio 
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HE flood of talk and writing about them 

began before the war, and still continues. 
This wild, new “‘ Young Generation” has lasted 
so long, in fact, that its earlier members are now 
talking about it and puzzling about it as if they 
had never belonged to it. They, who were 
mystifying us older people fifteen years ago, 
are now hoping that “all this wildness” will be 
over by the time their children are of an age to 
be wild; but, at thirty and thirty-five, these 
former “wild young people”? do not appear to 
think that they were ever very wild, and they 
know as little as anybody else does about how 
wild our present “ wild young people” really are. 

That seems to be a great question for us 
elders, and we have difficulty in getting a 
definite reply. The difficulty does not arise 
because of any reticence on the part of the 
young people themselves: on the contrary, 
they are voluble; they love to talk and write 
about themselves and how wild or unwild they 
are. If one is to believe the novels, for instance, 
that they write about themselves, they are 
“wild” indeed (from an old-fashioned point 
of view), but most of their essays hold that 
they are merely better companions for one 
another than were the members of preceding 
generations, because they are “franker.” 

By “franker” they mean nothing more 
alarming, apparently, than that they make 
fashionable among themselves a vocabulary 
containing phrases (and sometimes jargon) not 
employed by earlier generations. We said 
“coquetry” and “charm” and “ardent” and 
“allure” and “voluptuous” and “fleshly.”’ 
They appear to have dropped these discrimina- 
tions: they say “sex-appeal.” Instead of 


Ah. ar sats ’ “ } 4 S ? ‘ ’ 
characteristic” or “prejudice” or “sense” 


or “quality” or “delusion” or “impression” or 
“feeling” or “fear” or “conviction” or “habit 
of mind,” they say “complex”; and sometimes 
this usage, though not “good English,” is 
etfective. 


It is satisfactorily demolishing to say 





(Melor a 


of an arrogant person, “He 
has an inferiority complex.” 
Of course the young 
people, themselves, believe 
that they are actually 
franker than we were, and, 
in spite of this appearance 
of having merely adopted a 
1 | different vocabulary, it may 
be that they are. If one 
_t is to judge by most of the 
novels they write, they are 
franker and rougher and 
tougher; but as it happens 
we distrust these adventures 
into fiction. The reason is that although a few 
of the young writers are struggling to learn 
(and to practise) something of the infinite 
variety of the art they have chosen to follow, 
most of them appear to have fallen into a 
commonplace fashion of the literary hour. 
This is the fashion of shock-writing; it is like 
bad sculpture—almost anybody can use it to 
“make something look like something.” For 
shock-writing no more than a rudimentary 
practise of the art of narrative is necessary 
and the naive reader’s attention is held by a 
stock and stencil device: “daring”? words and 
“strong situations” are introduced with what- 
ever frequency the author calculates will best 
stir unsophisticated attention. It is a device 
not confined to fiction, of course: 
reputations,” of a kind, have been made by 
people who obtained special notice by saying 
things to startle the jaded as well as the naive; 
and, of course, in the modern theater, the shock- 
stencil has been having a great success. As the 
“Butter and Egg Man” hopefully says of the 
play he buys, “It’s got a brothel in it.” 


“social 


HE ease and the cheapness of effort by 

which effects upon many readers are 
obtained through the use of shock-stencils 
naturally attract the less ambitious or the less 
gifted or clumsier or lazier writers, and of course 
prove a temptation to the young. Moreover, 
the temptation is all the greater since some of 
the practitioners of book-reviewing, parroting 
in praise of the fashion, are likely to call the 
shock-stencils “ruthless realism” or “subtle 
irony”; and thus, with encouragement by 
parroting, by notoriety and by the childlike 
curiosity of many buyers of books, a surprising 
amount of shock truck has been written about 
the “new young people.”’ But one must doubt 
its accuracy because not fact but its own easy 
cheapness probably produces it. Through so 
spurious and flashy an agency we cannot hope to 
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learn the essential truth about the differences 
between the new generation and the old. 

We do not need the evidence of such fiction, 
however, to inform us that there are more wild 
young people nowadays than there were thirty 
years ago; there are more people of every sort 
now, because the population has increased. So, 
in all probability, there are more tame young 
people now, as well as more wild ones, than 
there were a generation ago; though the wild 
ones, as ever, hold the center of the stage—and 
of course this is one reason why some of them 
are wild. 

The young have always been surprising to 
their elders and have always liked to be sur- 
prising. The elders have always criticized 
them, too, and the young have always been 
more or less scornful of the criticism. But 
never before, in modern history, has a young 
generation been so surprising to the elder as this 
one is; never has a young generation been so 
generally and sharply criticized by the elder 
The flood of discussion itself is significant, and 
although these young people of to-day are of 
course exactly what we elders would have been, 
under the same conditions, and although human 
nature doesn’t perceptibly change during a 
generation, it is obvious that the difference be- 
tween this young generation and the one pre- 
ceding it is really greater than former such 
differences. 


E ARE much more mystified by these 
young than our elders 
mystified by ourselves. We, indeed, were not 
very mystifying and probably that was because 
we conformed to the “outward standards” of 
our elders. This is no more than to say that we 
accepted and practised their manners—and 
perhaps it is fortunate that those fine old people, 
our own elders, never saw us when we became 
middle-aged and so many of us danced the 
turkey-trot and the bunny-hug and the toddle. 
Naturally, this brings us to the thought that 

if we talk scathingly of the wild young people 
we shouldn’t wholly overlook the wild old 
people. Especially we shouldn’t overlook the 
wild middle-aged people. A new race of wild 
young people hasn’t sprung full-armed out of 
nothing: what wildness they have must be the 
result of influences surrounding their early 
youth as well as naturally springing out of 
youth itself; and, since the older generation 


people were 


formed the principal influences surrounding 
the youth of the younger, if there is a millstone 
to be hung about anybody’s neck, the neck will 
have to be that of the older generation. 

Thus we of the older (Concluded on page 110) 
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- ALKIN’ the Dog” was a popular song and dance of 

several seasons ago. Now it is a fashionable pastime. 
In fact, the very débutantes who daintily strutted around the 
afternoon dance floors to its lively tune are the same charming 
matrons who now walk their dogs under the celestial canopy, 
no matter what the weather. Also, young girls just home from 
finishing school, and others who have enjoyed playing around 
for a while, all go strolling with a bit of beautiful living fluff or a 
handsome Borzoi at their heels. It is quite the irresistible form 
of relaxation for restful “ between’? moments. 

They walk along Fifth Avenue, Park Avenue, or the torn-up 
subway section along Central Park West—it hardly matters 
where. The woman’s step seems always gaged to keep pace with 
her Pekingese or terrier. She hurries if he wants to run, or she 
stands still and gets in every one’s way if it pleases her pet’s 
pleasure to do so. And all the time she smiles serenely and 
looks fondly at whatever is snapped at the end of her leash. 
Lucky dog! He has succeeded in making her “tune in” har- 
moniously on his varying moods. Yet, when one considers 
what the well-dressed dog is wearing, he is such a fascinating 
companion and so exquisitely attired, that he deserves her un- 
divided and devoted attention. 

The other day I felt slightly awed and a little breathless with 
surprise when a hairless puppy, wearing his mistress’ priceless 
diamond bracelet for a collar, paused to lick my lowly shoe. 
And if you have not seen them, it is worth while to watch and 
listen for a glimpse and 
sound of the metal 
snake-like anklets with 
rattler that many of the 


well-dressed canines 
have been asked to { 
wear for their daily \ 
stroll. 6 

A smart jeweler tells - \ 


me that the business of 
converting ladies’ old- 
fashioned watch-chains 
into dog-leashes is quite 
profitable. Also, beads 
for the dog have just 
come’ into fashion. 
Great long strands of 
silver and gold beads, 
imposingly large, or 
small and finely molded, 
make smart leaders to 
wrap around a gloved 
hand when exercising a 
dog. One sees them 
in the Bois in the middle 


BY 
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of the day, when all smart Paris and its dog go walking as a 
matter of custom. 

In this matter of lovely accessories the very small dog has a 
decided advantage over his larger and stronger brother. How- 
ever, there are compensations. Imagine a great shaggy Airedale 
with a golden name-tag studded in jewels. Such things are in 
vogue now, and may be seen going in and out of smart places 
during the popular dog hours. 

Then, of course, there are times when size, weight and breed 
do not matter. For when cold, penetrating winds blow, all dogs, 
no matter what their class, must be kept warm. And what is 
smarter than a blanket that is marked with a jeweled monogram 
or initial? This is especially good for motor and for steamer use. 
One very correct jeweler recommends diamonds. But, of course, 
it is a matter of personal preference. For a brown, dark-eyed 
chow I think that topaz is nothing short of divine. And deep, 
heavy sapphires for a police dog! ZThen—well, the stone possi- 
bilities for dogs are intriguingly limitless. 

A famous leather-house on Fifth Avenue is kept busy design- 
ing special dog-collars with gold and silver ornaments, name- 
plate and hand-hammered buckles. This work is done to order, 
and the name-plates are carefully hand-engraved. 

Another very good and practical style feature that shops are 
showing for the well-dressed dog is a neat collar, leash, and har- 
ness of hand-sewed morocco in any shade desired. Rubber- 
lined slickers to match are an advisable addition to the dog’s 
wardrobe. And, as a 
safeguard to his health, 
shoes should not be 
overlooked. A certain 
shop with doors open 
on both sides of the 
Atlantic turns them out 
in two hours, made to 
measure and in any 
weight and color of 
leather. They are ex- 
tremely amusing. If 
you can stealthily se- 
cure the impression of a 
dog’s footprint, to be 
sure of the size, they 
make an inimitably sur- 
prising gift to that 
friend for whom you 
honestly wish to do 
something ‘‘nice.”’ 
They are only ten dol- 
lars a set, which means, 
humanly speaking, two 
pairs, or four shoes. 





Well off the floor, to avoid 
draughts, this smart and decora- 
live dog “sleeper” is enameled 
ved and black. Black and red 
inflated cushion. From Holden. 
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The newest collar for a 
bulldog is rather wide 
and studded closely with 
flat brass domes. A col- 
lar suitable and ex- 
tremely smart for an Aire- 
dale or other large dog 
has a single row of heavy 
flat brass domes. For 
the bull-terrier or police- 
dog the round thong-like 
collar. From Mark Cross. 


Muzzles of thin leather and heavy leather with solid gold or 
sterling silver fixings are greatly in evidence during the pro- 
verbial and uncomfortable dog-days of summer. They are dis- 
agreeably necessary possessions. But, offsetting these, there 
are jackets and sweaters that it is an absolute joy to purchase. 
They are being shown in a fascinating variety of color com- 
binations. The most fastidious mistress will be able to find 
her affinity hues. 

And for the dog who must look his best at all times there are 
handsome hair combs that may be slipped into special cases 
and carried in the most fragile of 
imported hand-bags. These beau- 
ty aids are very convenient, when, 
for instance, the dog’s hair be- 
comes rumpled while motoring. 

It is a poor dog, indeed, that does 
not have his own dressing-table, F 


one that is supplied with brushes, < \ 
combs, powder, a soap-case with SS 

. ~ oe. ’ + 
his own soaps. Even if he does not 4 


like manufactured scents those with 
whom he is associated appreciate 
his sweetness. 

And bones! © There are clean 
white ones put through a special 
process that renders them _per- 
fectly sanitary. They can be gnawed on silken covers with 
absolute safety. For dogs that have never known delectable 
marrow-bones, this is not a form of torture. Dogs and humans 
are alike, in that what they don’t know won’t hurt them. There 
are also some chewy bones, imported for young puppies, as a 
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: “~S are particularly com- 
f forting “ pour le sport.” 











From 








Nowadays, bones specially processed are clean, 
white, sanitary and a joy for ever. From Holden. 


Shoes of flexible black 
or brown leather 
entirely practical once 





For the smaller dogs new 
leashes from Paris made 
of chains of beads in sil- 
ver or gold metal, inge- 
niously made so that they 
are quite flexible and 
very strong. Besides be- 
OS ing undoubtedly smart 
and attractive, they have 
the added advantage of 
being practically inde- 
structible. From Holden. 


substitute for the inevitable glove he will always ruin. They are 
made from hard white rubber and will not rattle. 

Among other lovely things, fancy this: dainty little fur 
garments all made up for the expected arrival of winter. They 
are fashioned from madam’s discarded fur wraps and expert 
furriers carefully follow specified measurements to avoid any 
refitting when struggling and bored small dogs keep appoint- 
ments to try on their cold-day apparel. 

And every dog should have his “sleeper,’’ so soft and cozy 
that it wards off fighting dreams. These sleepers are made from 
heavy and especially selected wil- 
low raised from the floor on cun- 
ning legs to safeguard against 
drafts. They are splendidly lac- 
quered and finished with a com- 
J bination down and_ pneumatic 
fU cushion that is irresistible. They 
are made in any size, finished in a 
myriad of divine colors and cost 
from a quarter of a hundred up. 

“Love me, love my dog” is an 
old, old saying turned into a 
modern truism. Some people 
stay home rather than go where 
their dogs are not wanted. This 
business of being anchored to an 
apartment and missing all the first nights simply because dogs 
are not permitted within the theaters is a disappointing fact. 
But it is too risky leaving them in the care of stolid servants 
or with an unsympathetic relative or friend. So, women are 
simply forced to stay home in apart- (Concluded on page 102) 


“Slickers” for dogs are of 
rubberized fabric in becoming 
dark shades edged with color. 
Blankets are made after the 
same pattern. From Holden. 
Rhinestone monogram for the 
blanket. From Mark Cross. 
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one gets used to the idea. 
Mark Cross. 
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Louiseboulanger is responsible for some of the most 
interesting coats launched this season. 
them is of tweed with a short cape. From B. Altman. 


YORK CLOTHES FOR THE MID-SEASON 


NEW 





This one of 
Sponsoring. 








Another Louiseboulanger coat is gathered in front, 
giving the forward movement that this house is now 
The fabric is beige kashmir. 


From Best. 
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HE prevalent mode for sports clothes has 

established tweed and other mannish 
fabrics in the mode to the extent that these 
fabrics seem the logical expression of the very 
early spring fashions. After the furred gar- 
ments of the winter season, these new tweed 
costumes are curiously youthful and _ re- 
freshing. 

It is interesting to see the change in the 
handling of the sports mode and these fabrics 
which express it. The uncompromisingly un- 
trimmed and mannish mode is no longer the 
smartest mode. It has its place, but it is only 
an occasional place; the smart daytime sports 
mode for street, travel, and general wear is 
leavened by a decided dash of femininity. 

Louiseboulanger has lent a characteristically 
gracious quality of line to the top-coats she 


BY LUCILE BUCHANAN 


makes of the new more flexible and light-weight 
tweeds. A model typical of the new street- 
and-sports mode from this house is shown at the 
upper left on this page. The absence of severely 
tailored lapels, the fluid line of shoulder and 
sleeves that blend into the cape are all indica- 
tions of this season’s new mode. 

Shown on the opposite page at the top 
are two typical spring costumes of tweed 
handled in the more feminine manner. The 
one at the left, with the short cape-jacket—and 
capes are about to have a smart season—is 
femininity itself, with its blouse and lining of 
rose and blue plaid silk and its fine-plaited edge 
of the silk showing wherever there is an edge. 

The long-coated tweed costume from Renée 
makes use of the cape, too, and has the same 
softness of flattering line that distinguishes the 





other tweed costumes shown on these pages. 
The use of jersey cloth inset with satin for the 
blouse is another concession to femininity. 

The two frocks shown on this page are un- 
doubtedly new in feeling, and surely more 
feminine than frocks of this type were last 
season. The many-tiered arrangement with 
the irregular hem-line has penetrated even to 
the daytime mode, while last season it was con- 
fined almost entirely to evening frocks. The 
frock on the left has the skirt and hip arrange- 
ment that might well belong to an evening 
frock of the simpler type. Both of these frocks 
have sleeve arrangements and narrow ribbon 
cravats that tie in loops and ends that are part 
of the new feeling for flattering soft lines, even 
on the simplest frocks made on lines that are 
fundamentally sports lines. 
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An ensemble with the jacket cut in one with a cape is 
The blouse and scarf are of 
silk plaided in blue and rose. From B. Altman. ing jersey with inserts of satin. 


of dark blue rough wool. 




















(Left) An afternoon dress of double crépe Elizabeth, 
in pale pinky-beige. (Right) The irregular hem-line for 
afternoon. Blue crépe with yellow. From B. Altman. 


On pages eighty-six toeighty-nine isa series of 
modes and fabrics showing the new use of fine 
light-weight tweeds and extraordinarily fine 
woolens for spring frocks. The usual rules of 
weaving have, this season, been reversed. and 
classic fabrics we have always known to have 
certain weight and texture are made much 
more supple and finer and are extremely light 
in weight, exhibiting none of the stiffness and 
bulk of the tweed and homespuns of yesteryear. 

This lightness of weight and firmness of 
texture are truly an indication of to-day’s 
attitude toward clothes. Costumes them- 
selves have been reduced to their most sophisti- 
cated simplest, fabrics follow logically and 
become the modern descendants of their old 
established elders, when fabrics were made to 
“give service’? and the quality was judged 
by body and weight. 











Renée uses beige kasha cloth for the above ensemble, 
The blouse is of fine match- 
From Mary Walls. 


also featuring @ cape. 

















With her usual imagina- 
live feeling for line, 
Agnés has combined vivid 
blue and black felt in an 
extrcordinarily becoming 
hat of the head-dress type. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


One of Rose Descat’s 
molded balibuntl straw 
hats has tiny folds over 
oneear and theup-on-one- 
side movement. Satin 
ribbon is the trimming. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
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(Above) Rose Descat, 
who molds fine black 
balibuntl as if it were 
felt, plaited this brim. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


(Middle) Fine black felt, 
brimlessin back. A brush 
of glycerined ostrich 
is a tab over one ear. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


Beige felt, hand tucked 
and inset with darker 
beige, is used for this hat. 
The back laces with self- 
fabric which forms a flat 
bow. From Mercedes. 
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Fine beige felt, finely 
tucked by hand, is typical 
of the smart simplicity 
of small felt hats this 
season. From Mercedes. 


(Below) Alphonsine’s 
version of the one-eye- 
brow hat is of black satin, 
with an odd bow. 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. 





















A black felt hat, with a 
hand-tucked crown and a 
liny irregular brim, is de- 
signed for lunch and after- 
noon wear. The double 
aigrette is of beige and 
black. From Mercedes. 


magnate Bows bln ies the newest Heats 


Felt, of a lovely pinky beige, a delicious color, is cleverly 
manipulated to form one of the smart little off-one- 
eyebrow hats, distinguished because it has a narrow brim 
on one side. This is Alphonsine’s amusing and youth- 
ful contribution to the small hat mode. From Kurzman. 


(Upper right) A draped satin hat from Marie Alphon- 
sine is made on the swathed head-dress lines that are so 
smart for afternoon wear. The fabric is tied in a large 
bow placed at the nape of the neck and extending at 
angles on each side of the head. From Kurzman. 
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Chenille, closely hand crocheted, was 
used by Madame Agnés for this new 
afternoon pouch bag. B. Altman. 


Above is a new type of envelope-purse 
for the evening. Of ivory and gold bro- 
cade with gold band. From Kurzman. 
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(A bov Baku straw, w SRE - 
1b es E amp a yes An opera-pump ornamented with 
crown. From Mercedes. A Lanvin : Sia 
a bl 5 of : a contrasting saddle is of gray- 
costume necklace ts of square ° 5 . 
) J beige suéde, with the saddle 


An envelope-purse is made : 
be-p amethysts. From B. Altman. 


of a heavy Rodier fabric in 
gray with white and rose and 


a gold clasp. From Best. 


in darker lizard. Cammeyer. 


(Below) A Sports hat of two shades of ta ) * _ 
velours. Rose Hagan. Necklace is of on. 


<) 
heavy gold with jade, made with a \ » bo bee 


plaque in front. Lord & Taylor. 


. Philippe et Gaston designed this 
bracelet of gold circles, one over- 
lapping the other. From Best. 

A smart belt, designed by Lelong, 
is of black leather with a gold 
buckle. From Lord & Taylor. 


~> 


A bag of black ant lope has a most Gold costume jewelry is still smart. 
unusual slide fastening. The top has ; The necklace and bracelet shown 
a narrow band of jade and marcasite J above are new examples of Premet’s 
beautifully made. Lord & Taylor. own design. From Lord & Taylor. 
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(Above) Another example of Pre- 
met’s gold jewelry is shown in this 
ensemble with bow. B. Altman. 


A necklace to be worn with the 
simpler type of evening gown 
is of cut crystals. Lord & Taylor. 


Baguette-cut crystals, alternated 
with round crystals, are used for 
this necklace. Lord & Taylor. 





Another ivpe of 
evening necklace is 
shown at the left. 
lt 4s of three 
strands of graduat- 
ing pearls joined 
with baguette-cut 
imitation sap- 
phires. From 
Lord & Taylor. 


An evening 
handkerchief de- 
signed by Lanvin 
is a square of 
chiffon with lace 
on two edges 


(Left) Lelong 
has used crystal 
and diamond- 
shaped emeralds 
for this evening 
necklace, which 


forming an“ L.” may be worn ef- 
The powder- ; fectively with 
is carried ; white satin. 
Lord & 7 yor. From B. Altman. 


(Left) An evening sandal designed by 
Cammeyer is of gold and silver bro- 
cade with trimming and strap of gold. 


Vionnet designed the handkerchief 
shown atthe right. Printed chiffon,em- 
broidered monogram. Lord & Taylor. 
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The irregular hem-line with floating 
goldfish tails and cascades of ruffles 
presents a problem in silhouette the 
moment one puls on a wrap. Hattie 
Carnegie solves this with a short coat. 


Above is shown the wrap, of Rodier’s 
challis in red, green, purple, yellow, 
and gold. Worn under it is a red 
chiffon gown, with a long square tail, 
finely ruffled in long, falling cascades. 


Above, and middle, is a black chiffon 
gown, to be worn with the shorter wrap. 
Lower left and right, a gown of green 
satin, with the irregular hem-line, 
that necessitates the shorter coat. 


Models from 
HATTIE CARNEGIE 
CA AAZ 
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Over the black tulle bouffant gown shown 
above is worn a white-collared black 
satin wrap with a flaring circular 
hem-line, designed especially for this 
type of wide frock. From Joseph. 


A Patou gown of white satin, draped 
with white chiffon beaded with rhine- 
stones, is of the type to be worn with 
the little three-quarter length wrap on 
the opposite page. From Bruck Weiss. 





Left and extreme right is shown a gown 
of heavy sapphire blue satin from 
Louiseboulanger, a gown with which 
the new shorter wrap is worn to 
achieve a silhouette. From Mary Walls. 
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Taken especially for Harper’s Bazar by 
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MRS. SIDNEY W. FISH 


and her young son, Sidney Stuyvesant Fish. This picture was 
taken at “ The Duck Pond,” the charming Long Island home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fish, at Roslyn. Last year the Fishes pur- 
chased a ranch near Pebble Beach, California, and will spend 
part of each season there. This is the first of a series of portrait 
studies of socially prominent young matrons with their children, 
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“*This old fellow here,’ said the actor, ‘is one of my regular pets.’”’ 


“CRUELTY TO ANIMALS” 


A 
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HAT with his thick curly white hair and 
his pinky white face and his erect and 
slender figure and his distinguished air and all, 
he might have made a few changes in his 
wardrobe—making it old-fashioned where now 
It showed a sophisticated, citified effect—and 
then, just as he was, he could have walked on 
to play a Southern planter of the type which is 
so common on the stage and so uncommon 
elsewhere. As a matter of fact, he had in his 
day played Southern planters. His hair was 
white because he was past sixty. His face had 
that healthy pinkish undertone to it because 
through so many years and for so many thou- 
sands of times he had worked the grease-paint 
Into the skin and then, when the job was done, 
worked it out again. 
With the assured, leisurely air of a man whose 
daily habits follow a pleasantly organized plan, 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES PRESTON 


he strolled along West Forty-sixth Street, the 
ferrule of his cane tapping a gentle accompani- 
ment to his steps. Behind him, less than a block 
distant, Broadway was beginning to thicken 
with the matinée crowds. Just ahead of him 
under the “L” structure, Sixth Avenue was 
jammed with trucks and cars, like salmon 
schooling in a narrow stream. 

Coming to the corner he halted at a fruit- 
stand built back into a doorway but extending 
out upon the pavement. Its proprietor, a 
Greek whose name was something else but who 
answered to the name of “Tony,” which is 
Manhattan’s favorite name for almost any 
sidewalk fruit-vender, hailed him with a wave of 
the hand, betokening recognition for a regular 
customer. 

“How are the bananas to-day?” inquired 
the pedestrian in his fine deep voice. His tone 


was gracious but, as befitting the differences in 
their respective stations, a trifle condescending. 

“Fine,” said the dealer enthusiastically. 
“You won’t find no better bananns nowheres in 
town, boss.”’ 

This also was according to a customary 
routine. The buyer always asked how the 
bananas were and the seller always said they 
were fine. 

These were fine all right—fat and firm, their 
yellow envelopes unmarred by blemishes. So 
the patron made careful choice of the stock until 
he found a large ripe specimen which was to his 
liking. He put a nickel into the Greek’s hand 
and, sauntering on toward the crossing, he 
began peeling his purchase. 

He had it half-peeled when he saw coming 
toward him out of the Avenue two men he 
knew—Sime Figman, (Continued on page 106) 
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? Crystal brooch. New pocket book in black antelope with a band of cut- 


steel as trimming. Below, the purse is shown open. An evening version 
of this bag is shown on page sixty-two. The bag in the middle is 
blue seal with crystal buckle. Crystal cuff buttons. Pendant of cut 
crystal. Belt in dark blue with a fillet of silver leather run through slits. 
Beige kid belt with gilt buckle. Square pendant in cut crystal and 
onyx. Bracelet with octagonal cut crystals. Perfume bottle. De luxe 
atomizer. Apartment perfume. A brooch of cut crystal and sapphires. 
Traveling bag in “nappa,” a new very supple leather, in black, 
with very brilliant steel mounting. Silver necklace set with strass. 
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One of the most amusing 
hats of the season is a double 
hat of felt looking very 
like a pirate’s “slouch” hat. 


a portfolio of new 
paris accessorics 
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One removes the black felt 
to show a close cap of cream 
jersey straw painted by 
Dunand in various colors. 
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Perfume “Vers lejour.” A lighter set in attractive box contains a lighter 
which does not soil the hands and is wind-protected, a bottle of refined 
benzine, and a tiny box for flints. Perfume, “Dans la nuit.” A new 
and very smart fob to be worn with simple afternoon frocks is of carved 
jade. A tailored bag made of heavy galuchat in three tones of gray is 
roomy and smart. Pendant in chrysoprase mounted in diamond chips. 
Golf-scoring bracelet in pigskin. Flower in material of the gown, cov- 
ered with tiny beads. A crystal motif to be worn on a black gown. An 
afternoon purse in black antelope has applications of silver kid. Motif 
in crackled crystal for a hat. A flower in silver with diamond chips. 
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A set of costume jewelry has a bracelet and necklace of tiny gold beads. 
Another jewelry ensemble has a fob of diamonds and jade with matching 
bracelet. The tailored pouch-bag is of very supple pale beige leather. 
An evening set in silver leather, shown open and closed with the cigarette- 
case that goes inside. A flower to be worn with tailleurs is made of two 
tones of kasha. The flat evening purse is in lamé silver and black with 
squares of tiny steel beads. This flat type of purse is still smartest for 
the evening. The more formal black antelope bag has a band of silver and 
gold brocade. The necklace shown on the figure may be worn effectively 
with either afternoon or evening costumes. It is of flexible gold squares. 
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Belt for tailored tweed or kasha frocks. It is of beige leather and gold. 
Purse in two-colored lizard-skin applied in modern manner. A _ bottle 
of new bronze coloring called ‘ Huile de Chaldée” for the skin. A pin in 
emeralds, onyx and pearls may be worn on a gown or as a hat ornament. 
Perfume “Que sais-je.”’ Black antelope bag of unusual and new shape 
with monogram. Set of perfume for traveling, showing the bottle, its 
suede case, with patent sip-fastener, open and closed. Another new bag 
of black antelope with gold top and monogram. Box of powder. Buckle 
in coral. A black antelope bag with tortoise-shell top. On the figure 
is shown a new necklace in small gold disks threaded close together. 
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Belt in beige kid with blanket stitching of beige string. Belt in morocco 
leather, light brown with gold buckle. Belt in navy kid and 2 braid in 
black and silver. Perfume bottle in crystal. Bag in black antelope. Bag 
in green kid and green lizard. Large buckle in cut crystal. Evening bag 
in silver stitching and black silk stitching, entirely embroidered like 
tapestry. Evening bag in brocade of gold and black and many colors. 
Translucent enamel brooch in dark blue with diamond chip design. Bag 
in red morocco leather and black antelope. Bag in three tones of georgette, 
the stripes of beige painted and the whole stitched with gold thread. Bag in 
black antelope with an amusing new fastening. Pin in aquamarines. 
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EW YORK—Fifth Avenue at five o’clock 

of a December evening. Home-bound 
cars crept northward, only a little slower than 
the pedestrians. The morning’s snowfall had 
turned to slush. Despite the cold, biting 
wind and the mire underfoot, Roger Bird, the 
dramatic critic, was whistling. There had been 
four first nights in a row, but no opening 
marked Broadway’s calendar to-night and he 
could go home. He turned west at the Waldorf 
and walked to the Pennsylvania Station. At 
the news-stand he bought a copy of that great 
fireside journal of society gossip, The Diust- 
man. Wholly without social ambition, even 
mildly radical at times, Roger nevertheless 
enjoyed scanning the passenger lists of the 
Mayflower Line. And why not? The Dust- 
man was often unconsciously humorous. 
Many of the Bourbons helped to support the 
Stage. As the train thundered under the East 
River toward Long Island, a paragraph caught 
his eye: 

“The Long Island Settlement of Carnage. 
...”’ “Why,” he said, “this is right 
down my street. .. .” He read on: 
“Awaits with interest the outcome of 
a triangle plav among the Bond and 
Literary Colony. The young and 
attractive wife of a dramatic critic has 
been seen frequently in the company of 
a wealthy Westerner, one of those 
Strong, Silent, Self-Made Men... . 
“Arriving in the East three or four 
years ago, this Lochinvar of the oil 
fields gained a dubious popularity by 
the simple method of keeping open 
house and maintaining the finest bar 
on Long Island. Having served his 
apprenticeship in Carnage, he is now 
preparing to scale the heights. An 
excellent horseman, he has purchased 
the entire string of the Argentine polo 
team. Although she has been married 
but little over a year, the lady in the 
case apparently feels that she has also 
outgrown her surroundings. With her 
wit and charm, she would unquestion- 
ably be a valuable asset to Croesus, 
Inc.” 

Well, he argued, there were three 
dramatic critics living in Carnage, 
but the other two had been married 
for several years. As for the “wit and 
charm, youth and beauty,” he was 
probably prejudiced. The etching of Croesus, 
Inc. was as subtle as a five-ton truck—John 
Drake was a Colorado oil man that had estab- 
lished himself in Carnage with considerable 
success. Roger and his wife, Lois, had often 
accepted his hospitality, and Drake frequently 
came to their house for dinner and bridge. 

Lois and Roger had been married two 
summers before. He had celebrated the close 
of his first season as a dramatic critic with a 
month of pneumonia, and afterwards he had 





gone to the Jersey coast to recuperate. Tall, 
with black hair and blue eves, she was then a 
generous twenty-five. She held an obscure 
post in an advertising agency. He was thirty, 
and his illness had left him generally soft, he 
thought, even emotional. He began to smile 
gently at the honeymoon couples in the dining- 
room of his hotel and he noticed baby carriages. 
He took an unusual interest in the children on 
the beach. So, blinded partly by starshine on 
a booming surf, partly by English reviews and 
the novels of Norman Douglas and Thomas 
Mann placed with studied carelessness about 
her cottage, partly by applejack, he had 
married her. Nevertheless he fell in love with 
her several months after the wedding. 


“CARNAGE!” 


He found Lois mixing gin in the pantry when 
he arrived home. 

“T’ll bet you forgot the juniper,” she said. 

“No, I didn’t”; he reached in a leisurely 
manner into his coat pocket. “Here it is.” 


> 
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By Marcaret WippDEMER 


OU hurt me; but my wood-fire’s scent 
Is sharp and sweet as when you went; 
And still consoling and still mine 
My fuchsia droops its lovely line. 


Nothing will ever be the same, 

But bland St. Catherine in her frame 
Curved in her blue and gold and red 
Unchanging smiles above my bed. 


Time shall go on, and I forget 

Just why you left my lashes wet. 
And still more faithful and more cool 
Things close about me, beautiful. 


‘Roger, help the cause and crack some ice. 
I’ve got the lemon juice.” 

Certainly nothing in her manner conveyed 
the idea that she had “outgrown her surround- 
ings.” After his second cocktail he noticed 
that she looked extremely well in her black 
chiffon dinner dress. He finished his third 


and decided that, needing a space filler, some 
White Wing on The Dustman had paragraphed 
them in the hope that it would add a lit- 
At his fourth he 


erary flavor to his column. 





assured himself that he was broad-minded; at 
the fifth he began to plan a witty and ironical 
essay on Tolerance. 

Dinner over, Roger went into his study and 
got out a manuscript. At intervals, he had 
been working on a book for a vear. For ten 
minutes he stared at the typewritten pages. 
A fresh sheet of paper was in his typewriter. 
He picked up a new novel, opened it at the 
middle and began to read. 

_ OGER, are you busy?” Lois stood in 
the doorway. 

“No, just stalling.” 

“T—I want a divorce.’ 

“How Victorian.” 

“T mean it.” 

“So do I.” 

“T’m thinking of going out to California to 
get it.” 

“There’s something to that—Nevada is 
banal, Paris is too expensive, and Yucatan 
decrees are no good in South Dakota, I think 

it is.” 

Roger went into the kitchen and got 
himself a bottle of Scotch. Lois went 
to bed. He turned on the phonograph, 
breaking each record when he _ had 
played it Some time toward morning 
he threw a bottle of ink through a win- 
dow. At six-thirty he awoke ona couch 
before the fireplace, numb with cold. 

Two days later in the course of a 
review he wrote: 

“\t was one of those triangle affairs 
. . . Never before had such an exhibi- 
tion of rage been presented on the stage. 
If the play proves popular, Mr. Brady’s 
breakage bill should exceed the author’s 
royalties. Pedestrians in Forty-fifth 
Street must have thought the wreckers 
were claiming another building. It 
sounded like an even bigger collapse 
than ‘The Ladder.’ . . . If we had been 
faced with the husband’s situation, we 
would have walked to the sideboard, 
grasped a decanter—if there was a de- 
canter—taken a drink and suggested 
the movies.” 

The following week Lois left for Cali- 
fornia. With the aid of several high- 
balls Roger succeeded in presenting a 
cheerful appearance when he went to 
see her off at the Grand Central. It 

was rather annoying, she thought, his not de- 
manding an explanation. 

“Good-by, Roger. Remember that we’ve 
changed laundries. Those other people were 
ruining your shirts.” 

“Good-by, Lois. Always drink distilled water 
in Santa Barbara. It’s the alkali.” 

In the months that followed Roger was curi- 
ously and constantly informed of Lois’s progress. 
He had often argued that the prominence of the 
Blue Book as an (Continued on page 112) 
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They fly in tiny airplanes from Nice to Corsica as 
nonchalantly as their fellow men and women take 
their promenades :: At tennis they terrorize 
poor male players off the courts :: At 

the Bataille des Fleurs des Enfants 

—the female baby hits her male 
competitor in the eye with 


a formidable bouquet. 
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AND FAIR MEN 


on the a, Cee ave al present 


a lhe Male 


Motoring on the Corniche Road they drive close to the 
precipice edge—giving their companions cold shud- 
ders :: At the Casino: The fatter they are the 
more vigorous—and envelop their Argen- 
tine partners to suffocation :: At the 
Sporting Club: The deadliest of 
all female types — playing 


for the highest stakes. 
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BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


15 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

N INTERESTING situation is developed 

in the new fabrics, which give to the 
fashion editors of Paris their first indication 
of the coming spring modes. Among the 
woolens, we find the leading weavers interested 
in very light weights, and in great suppleness 
and flexibility, suggesting models which use a 
good deal of material, disguising it by some 
such means as plaits. The majority of their 
novelties are along these lines, though we find 
a great many heavier materials, of course, 
intended for coats, or sports and travel cos- 
tumes. Among these latter, there is a con- 
tinuation of the diagonal weaves which have 
been so much worn this winter, and I seem 
also to discern, especially in the choice of the 
leading couturiers, a growing liking for rougher, 
harsher types of woolens for this type of cos- 
tume, instead of the softer, more velvety 
surfaced goods which were their almost invari- 
able choice two or three years ago—tweeds and 
cheviots, this year, instead of velours de laine 
or broadcloths. 

Still speaking in the most general terms, 
when we come to the silks, we find a complete 
reversal of form. The most interesting ten- 
dency among silks, this spring, is the growing 
demand among the creators of the mode for 
heavier weaves—-for quite thick satins, for 
moire, or for taffeta. It is true that the new. 
taffetas are extraordinarily thin and supple, 
but they can never, from the nature of their 
weave, have the soft, “drapable” qualities of 
a crépe de Chine; while the new satins—such 
as the “satin Mistral” of Bianchini—are as 
different as possible from the “slimpsy” crépe 
satins which have held the stage for so long. 

Having noted these significant contrasts in 
the materials of which our new spring clothes 


Left (following 
down) — Rodier: 
Asperic, Ondes @’ 
Argent,Tullas peric; 
Meyer: Resya; 
Rodier: Kashan- 
nam; Mcyer:Georgia 
écossais, Jersey 
mouchelé; Rodier: 
Djersa a chevrons. 


Right — Coudurier: 
taffeta; Bianchini: 
Stuarde imprimée; 
Coudurier: fagonné, 
Cachemire uni; 
Bianchini: — satin 
broché et lamé; Cou- 
durier: Vaporeuse 
bordure lamé, satin 
et lamé; Bianchini: 
Jiponne  faconnée 
et imprimée. 
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showings, particularly as regards the skirts and 
the waist-line. Evening skirts, which I shall 
discuss presently, are frequently much longer 
already. As to daytime skirts, I am willing 
to concede at once that knees are out of fashion. 
But I contend that no woman with a real sense 
of dress ever revealed her knees anyway, 
except in winter sports clothes or in a bathing- 
suit. As to waist-lines, I am keeping an open 
mind; but there is many a slip twixt the waist 
and the hip, and something seems to tell me 
that I may keep my own belts at the very top 
of the hip—my favorite place for them—for 
at least another full season. 


























































RODIER’S COLLECTION 


R. RODIER confesses at once to a con- 
tinued occupation with sports materials, 
so he continues to weave materials which re- 
semble jerseys. Among these are two con- 
spicuous groups, one a novelty, the other a 
development from last year. The novelty is 
the Asperic family, a mixture of wool and silk 
of somewhat crépy weave, with ideal plaiting 
and draping qualities. This lovely new ma- 
terial is shown in the model from Beer on this 
page, combined with a new dotted jersey. 
The second group is the Kashatulla family, 
which we all remember. This is an openwork 
weave, using cachemire wool, which looks like 
a tricot but which has the great advantage of 
holding its shape as a tricot cannot do. Both 
these materials are to be had in a wide range of 
colors, and they also serve as backgrounds for 
many varied designs of the type for which the 
house of Rodier is so famous. 

The Kasha family offers us all our old favor- 
ites and introduces some new members. Very 
important is the Dialikasha, very light in 
weight (weighing only 130 grammes to the 
metre) and woven in the diagonals which 
promise so well for spring. On this founda- 
tion, we find a wonderful variety of designs, 
both in raised wool and in gold, which, though 
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Above are the Rodier fabrics used for 
the model at the right, **Flocon Kasha- 
bure,” dialikasha, with pintucks done 
by machine, called “Ondes Milply.” 


(Right) The cape and plaited skirt of 
this Beer costume are of Rodier’s 
“aspéric” in bright dark blue and the 
sweater is in a new Rodier djersa. 


(Right) An ensemble of the Rodier 
fabrics shown next to it is of putty- 
colored ‘‘Flocon Kashabure,” with 
a blouse of matching dialikasha. 


Below are the fabrics used for the 
ensemble at the right. Rodier’s “as- 
péric,” and in the center, the Rodier 
djersa in blue with white woven dots. 





will be made, we may expect a varied and 
divergent spring mode, in which materials will 
play a most important réle. The great variety 
of weaves will entail a great variety of handling, 
and we shall find the mode continuing that 
“juggling” among stuffs—using thick fabrics 
like thin ones, and vice versa-——which has al- 
ready been so interesting a feature of this 


























winter’s clothes. 

Add to this, the avowed intention of many 
of the leading dressmakers to make a deter- 
mined effort to keep sports clothes, and the 
sports influence, in their proper place; their 
expressed desire to lengthen our skirts, if pos- 
sible, in the daytime, but certainly at night; and 
their determination to continue their efforts to 
push the waist up a bit higher; and we have 
the elements of a clothes pageant of more than 
usual interest to us all. I shall keep my eyes 
particularly wide open at this February’s 
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they add something to the weight, yet interfere 
very little with the drapable qualities of the 
material. Kashabure, intended for coats, 
shows some new varieties, among them the 
Flocon Kashabure, which is illustrated in the 
cape model from Beer on the opposite page. 
This is an exotic looking stuff, with occasional 
thickened threads of a lighter color through its 
surface. Kashannam is another exotic weave 
of somewhat the same character. Last year’s 
success, Tuslikasha, suggesting tussore by its 
weave, and of extreme lightness and beauty, 
appears again in a great range of shades. It 
has also been printed for the first time this 
year, and many of the finest printed designs of 
the season are done on this material. 

A material that took a long time to make its 
way, but which is firmly established now, is 
Crepella. The novel feature of it this year is 
its use as a background for various designs— 
for example a wavy pattern done in silk quilting. 

Another novelty is Asperella, a sort of heavy 
wool crépe with a frosted effect over its surface. 

Rodier calls his jerseys Djersas, and shows 
a vast variety of them. Extremely new is the 
dotted example illustrated. Dotted sweater 
blouses are much newer than the everlasting 
horizontal stripes. This year, the jerseys also 
show a great many chevron designs. 

Last year gold threads were lavishly used 
in the Rodier materials; some gold appears 
this year, but artificial silk threads are coming 
more and more to take its place. An amusing 
novelty, already used for a beach costume by 
Mary Nowitzky, is called Tullannam and looks 
for all the world like a fish-net. 


MEYER’S COLLECTION 


HE principal novelitics of the Meyer col- 
lection are listed here. Estiva, which is 
a fine crépy woolen fabric, woven like linen, 
and speckled here and there with white cotton. 
It is illustrated in the costume from Drecoll 
on this page. Ramia, a wool veiling, with one 












DRECOLL 


(Left) <A three-piece suit designed by 
Drecoll is made of ‘Estiva”’ from 
Meyer. The sweater “* Estiva 
ecossais”’ ts in several pastel tones. 


Below are the fabrics used for the Dre- 













coll ensemble. The Meyer ‘‘ Estiva’’ is 
in gray and white speckles and the 
“ Estiva ecossais”’ has a faint plaid. 
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(Above) ‘‘Madiana fagonné” from 
Meyer. The center fabric is “Jersey 
stryllex” woven with one black thread 
of wool which gives a changeable effect. 


(Left) A new sweater ensemble by Dre- 
coll. The short coat and skirt are 
Nd of “‘ Madiana fagonné”’ and the sweater 
\) is of “Jersey stryllex” from Meyer. 


thread of black cotton which gives it a change- 
able effect. This is extremely light in weight, 
no heavier than a crépe de Chine. Toilina 
Ajoure, all wool, woven like linen, and deco- 
rated with lines of hemstitching. Aubia, a 
very fine, light woolen material for frocks. 
Velia, a silk and wool veiling. Resya, an open- 
work weave with several varieties, some hem- 
stitched, others mixed with silk. 
Previous successes which are further devel- 
oped this year are jerseys woven with gold; 
Frisca, a delightful wool crépy fabric which 
appears in new designs; Georgia, a sort of wool 
georgette, sometimes plaided, sometimes 
striped; Madiana, a sports material 

There is a very large number of jersey weaves. 
Among the novelties are Jersey Stryllex, which 
is woven with one thread of black wool among 
the color; speckled jersey, plaid jersey, striped 
jersey, jersey of wool, of silk and wool, and of 
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COUDURIER 


~~ 
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We, 


The lady in the drawing is wearing a costume of the time of Louis Philippe, flow- 








ered with an enchanting design which Coudurier has brought into the mode of to- 


day. 


silk and camel’s hair, of silk and cotton, en- 
tirely of cotton, et cetera. 

A few materials are bouclé, that is covered 
with little loops like toweling; many are 
speckled with a second color. There is a 
series of heavy coat fabrics which comes only 
in beiges and grays. Among the principal 
colors are all the pastels, gray, beige, a bright 
rose, and a serpent green. 


BIANCHINI’S COLLECTION 


AS USUAL, the Bianchini silk collection is 
extremely large and varied. It is divided 


into groups, which might be headed, prints, 
plains, fagonnés (with woven designs), lamés 
and brochés. 








First, I want to mention the most conspicu- 
ous novelties. ‘These are Phia, a heavy surah, 
both plain and printed, in colors which resist 
the water and so make this material especially 
suitable for beach wear. Raoul Dufy has de- 
signed some amusing patterns, and the most 
amusing of all, the black and white boats, is 
illustrated by Charles Martin on the opposite 
page. 

Stuarde Imprimée is a new printed material 
like a silk flannel, which is particularly good 
for sports clothes. Gypsianne, a third novelty 
like a very fine éponge, comes both plain and 
printed; and Irania is a rather heavy weave 
which is printed in solid but washable colors. 
Among the plain materials, the most striking 
novelty is the Satin Mistral, almost as heavy 


“Taffetas imprimée a bordure”’ is the name given to this supple, thin taffeta, 
in several tones of the same color, printed with flowers in many shades of the color. 


as the satin of our grandmothers, that could 
“stand alone,” which has already been used 
by leading dressmakers, including Louise- 
boulanger, Chéruit, and Patou. Vestale is 
a new satin with one side like faille 

The printed materials include Satin Im- 
primée, printed satin with flower designs in 
very brilliant colors. Mousseline Laquée, 
a chiffon with waxed surface, printed with 
flowers. Marquisette Imprimée, a material 
lighter than chiffon and printed with flowers 
Flamenga Imprimée, Bianchini’s heavy 
silk marocain of last year, which had such 
a success, and which this year appears 
principally with designs of blurred plaids. Voile 
Ninette, a silk voile with printed designs and 
dots of satin. Dozens of crepés de Chine and 
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Presenting modern fabric by Bianchini *‘in old-fashioned dress. 
beach costume of the innocent eighties features a voluminous cape in 
primée,” a sort of silk flannel, printed with red and green lines. 





” 








This dashing 
** Stuarde im- 
Raoul Dufy 





designed the fabric of the frock, a heavy surah with a boat design in waterproof colors. 


printed voiles and chiffons, with designs ranging 
all the way from zebra stripes to a tiny daisy. 

The new designs are immensely varied. 
Flowers are very important. They are usually 
quite small, or at least of moderate size. 
Many designs show the characteristic crossed 
brush strokes, known the world over as “ Bian- 
chini designs.” Dufy shows a nice derange- 
ment of the alphabet in one design. There 
are lace designs, alone and mixed with flowers; 
dots, plaids, checks, and a whole series of zoo 
patterns, zebras, tigers, leopards and snakes, 
to say nothing of the guinea-hen feathers 
and the unborn calf which represent the 
barnyard. 

A good idea is a series of three crépes, in 
three shades of the same color, one printed with 





tiny, one with medium, and the third with 
huge polka dots. 

The Faconnés are materials in which the 
design, or part of it, is woven instead of printed. 
Jiponne Faconné is like a heavy shantung, 
which, for the first time, has been woven 
with a small design. Sometimes it is printed 
as well. There are several good designs of 
shells. Shantung Faconné for sports frocks 
is just exactly what its name implies. 

The lamés at Bianchini’s are always a 
delight to the eye. This year there are many 
metal thread, or raised silk (broché) spaced 
designs on the following materials: taffeta, 
satin, crépe romain, crépe de Chine, marqui- 
sette (with a special design of silver stars on 
black used by Molyneux), and chiffon. The 


all metal lamés, naturally somewhat less im- 
portant for spring than for winter, are as rich 
and varied as ever. 


CovevRizecR’s COoL~LEctTiIonNn 


AFFETA is extremely important at Cou- 
durier’s, so much so that I chose it for 
Charles Martin to illustrate as characteristic 
of the collection. New printed taffetas and 
taffetas with the design woven and printed 
are apt to show a space design with a border, 
usually of flowers. The new Coudurier taffetas 
are exceptionally light and supple. 
Conspicuous novelties are Silk Cachemire 
and Silk Cachemire Faconné for sports cos- 
tumes, a rather heavy close silk, woven with 
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a twill, and printed with small designs, 
stripes made of dots, little checks, diamonds, 
et cetera. Sometimes several small geometric 
figures are combined in one design. Futaine 
D’Or is a mixture of silk, wool, and metal, 
ribbed with fine ribs, sometimes straight, some- 
times diagonal. Worth particularly likes this 
material and has chosen it in dark blue and 
gold. Capriccio Faconné a sort of georgette 
woven in two colors, giving a changeable and 
glazed effect. 

The new prints appear on Marquisette, which 
is thinner than chiffon and is printed in small 
flowers in light colors. Vaporeuse,a chiffon 
printed with borders, or striped with satin and 
printed as well. Crépe Pyjama, Toile de Soie, 
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and Tussore, all sports materials, printed in 
many different designs, for example, a black 
and white plaid ground with scattered flowers 
in bright rose. 

Other printed materials are twill, faille, 
surah, and Coudurier’s special Toile Damoi- 
selle, in light tones with stripes going across 
the material, and rather like a silk shirting 
in weave. 

The most interesting novelty for sports is 
called simply Soie Faconnée et Imprimée. 
These are silks with fine broché designs and 
also printed designs, for example, a series of 
printed stripes in black, white and rose, with 
a little white broché dot over all of them. 
They will make a charming “tub frock” 
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Madame Leroy calls the fur of this important cape 
“ermine ondée,”’ whichis ermine worked in narrow strips, 
somewhat stuffed underneath to raise them slightly. 


of the type so fashionable at Biarritz last 
fall. 

Among the new lamés we find a double-faced 
material, gold or silver on one side and color 
on the other. Also a _ delightful printed 
Vaporeuse, with a gold lamé border for lovely 
summer evening frocks, and the same ma- 
terial with a raised design in color and gold, 
the sort of thing that Louiseboulanger fashions 
into her typical peacock silhouettes. Crépes de 
Chine and crépes satin appear with new 
scattered lamé motifs. There is a very heavy 
red crépe with the surface spangled with tiny 
gold dots. In general the evening brochés 
and lamés are more lightly covered with pat- 
tern than before. 
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Coudurier specializes in very lovely scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, among them Dunand’s 
latest designs, one which is particularly beauti- 
ful is in honey colored satin and looks as if it 
had been powdered with gold. 

DUCHARNE’S COLLECTION 

HE most striking of the new printed de- 

signs by Ducharne is a jungle scene in 
the Cambodian forest like a painting by 
Rousseau. The entire collection is remarkable 
for its variety of prints. 

We might divide them in several groups, 
beginning with sports. For sports, then, there 
are many combinations of two shades of the 
same color, the pattern small, scattered, and 
repeating in more intensified form many of the 
successes of last year. Some Louis Philippe 
designs, dots, checks of all sizes, checked 
backgrounds with colored motifs superimposed, 
and tiny Japanese patterns. 

For afternoon, the prints are simple in de- 
sign, with many scattered flower patterns, the 
flowers somewhat more stylized than hereto- 
fore. There are carnations, flowers in geo- 
metric figures, flowers in stripes. poppies, 
cherries, cachemire patterns and zigzags. Most 
of these are small, but some are quite large, 
and of these the majority are of modern in- 
spliration. 

For evening, there is printed Georgine, 
as georgette is called here, sometimes with a 
metal design as well. Chiffon with metal and 
printed designs, and brocades both woven and 
printed and mixed with metal. The printed 
designs are often repeated in materials of lamé 
or broché without printing. 

As backgrounds for printing, we find crépe de 
Chine, Tchin-tchin crépe, crépe satin, crepon de 
soie, georgine, crépe burnous (heavy marocain) 








LOUISEBOULANGER 


chantalaine, a mixture of silk and wool which 
is printed for the first time; moiré in a black 
ground with large bright printed flowers, 
taffetas, very supple, with black, bronze, or 
navy ground, printed with brilliant blossoms, 
also taffeta with printed plaids or stripes. 

A novelty is called Toile de Neuville 
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Very dark blue broadcloth is 

trimmed in a most tnterest- 

ing new way with beige fox. 


A typical new flowered 
chiffon frock from Louise- 
boulanger, made with a 
double skirt in back, a 
sort of puff over a full 
skirt dipping lower in 
back than in the front, 


and a low waist-line, 


which is rather like a silk shirting with a small 
branched design. 

Colors particularly stressed in this collection 
are greens, yellows, yellow-green, and _ beige. 
WHAT IS WORN IN PaARIs 

ND now as to actual modes of the moment. 
We are very sober and dark colored in 

the daytime, and as it is extremely cold at the 
moment of writing, everyone is wrapped in 
furs. While black is undoubtedly as smart as 
it ever has been, I am struck by the number 
of brown ensembles I see, owing, no doubt. to 
the prevalence of brown fur coats—sable and 
mink, when they are gorgeous, coming down 
through beaver and kolinsky, to ragondin, 
shaved lamb, and chevrette or young goat. With 
these coats, I see a great number of brown 
shoes, with stockings which are still beige, but 
slightly darker than those we wore last fall. 
When black is worn—black furs such as broad- 
tail or Persian lamb—and black shoes to go 
with it, the stockings are sometimes a quite 
grayish beige, of a smoky tone, called “Tour- 
terelle.”” Black coats with light furs, still seen 
in large numbers, are worn either with black 
shoes or with shoes that almost match the fur. 
This note of matching shoes to fur is rather new. 
The gloves that complete these costumes are 
still beige antelope, of simple pull-on shape. 
The bags are either bag shape, or flat envelopes, 
and are still frequently carried under the arm. 
As to hats, there are two main types, the brim- 
less toque and the brimmed cloche. On these 
two variations are built all the millinery of the 
season. The little veil is worn in quantities. 
Sometimes it is asymmetric, like so many other 
things this season, and looks quite odd down 
over one eye and above the other. The dia- 
mond pins in hats are (Concluded on page 104) 
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(Fabrics, beginning upper left) ‘‘Woolnet,” from Haas Brothers, an (Models, beginning at top) For semi-sports wear is a frock made of the 
open basketweave fabric of wool combined with a large rayon thread. washable rayon fabric shown at the lower left. Rayon is now being used 
(Upper right) Cheney’s “ Butterfly,’ a printed chiffon characteris- with remarkable success. From Bonwit Teller. (Left, middle) Truhu, 
tic of Cheney spring fabrics. (Middle) Migel’s spring coating of washable crépe, in a charming reseda green, one of the new, slightly 
wool with a rayon face wrought with tinsel. (Lower left) Migel’s faded colors. (Right, middle) Another frock of Truhu crépe in one 
spring tub fabric of silk and rayon, for semi-sports wear, used for of the new shades of beige that are almost white. (Lower middle) A 
frock in the middle at the top of the page. (Lower right) ‘ Piquette,” sports frock of Truhu tub crépe of a delicate flesh color, one of the 





a washable silk piqué fabric in pastel colors from Haas Brothers. new just-off-white colors. Three models from Abercrombie and Fitch. 
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(Models, beginning upper left) An “Americana” printed silk from 
Stehli called ‘‘ Manhattan” is used for this frock, in tan and beige, 
under a beige kasha cloth coat. (Upper right) “Rhapsody,” another 
“Americana’’ print, covered with the ecstatic figures of a jazz band, is 
used in red and white as the underfrock for this dark blue coat-frock. 
(Middle) *‘ April,” an “Americana” print, showing rain and rainbows. 
(Lower left) Darbrook woven tub-silk in stripes. Four models from 
Franklin Simon. (Right) Darbrook finely checked tub silk. From Best. 





(Fabrics, beginning upper middle) “Ticker Tape,” an “‘ Americana” 
print from Stehli, in brown and tan, on a beige ground. (Middle, 
left) “ Rayotweed,” a very fine tweed-like fabric of rayon and mohair 
wool, woven in dark blue and light blue. From Botany Worsted. 
(Middle right) An interesting Migel fabric of silk and rayon in blue, 
printed with dark blue, suitable for an afternoon ensemble. (Lower 
middle) A Darbrook woven tub-silk in a small, red, white, and gray 
check. The model at the right shows the type of frock for this fabric. 
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Mallinson’s transparent velvet which is of rayon, 
Cheney 


(Reading down) 
and therefore not strictly classed as silk, in red and white. 
printed chiffon with a hand-done quality. Characteristic all-over 
Mallinson printed pussy-willow taffeta. Cheney printed chiffon in 
a flowing design inspired by the blown-glass flowers of the artist Medgyes. 
Another all-over Mallinson print. A Cheney printed crépe with modern 
rather primitive type of design. Another Cheney printed chiffon in- 
spired by the quaint and charming glass flowers of Wladislas Medgyes. 
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(Models, reading down) A dark blue Cheney crépe printed with flowers 
in red, green and white, used over a white frock. From L. P. Hol- 
lander. Mallinson’s heavy crépe faille used in gray-blue. Bergdorf 
Goodman. Light green transparent velvet from Cheney is combined with 
silver cloth in this classic evening wrap. Saks-Fifth Avenue. Another 
evening wrap of Cheney reseda-green transparent velvet. Bruck Weiss. 
Gray-blue and white printed crépe from Cheney. Grace Hyde. Mallin- 
son’s finely patterned all-over printed washable crépe. Franklin Simon. 
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(Fabrics,reading down) Forstmann-Huffmann reversed the established (Models, reading down) An ensemble showing plain Fortsmann- 
order of weaving, and have developed classic weaves, such as tweed, Huffmann light-weight wool fabric trimmed with striped fabric at right. 
cheviot, homespun, and men’s suitings, in lighter, softer yarns, more A top-coat of light-weight cream-beige tweed, with brushed kashmir 
suitable for women’s clothes. First is shown a striped, less-than-five- surface. Another ensemble showing striped fabric at the bottom, with 
ounce woolen fabric. Plain fabric is woven to match this for top-coats its plain woven top as a bodice. Light-weight beige Forstmann-Huff- 
and trimming. A tweed with a kashmir surface. A_less-than-five- mann kashmir fabric with a Mallinson print for the frock. Less-than- 
ounce tweed. Another light kashmir-like tweed. A tweed woven to jive-ounce wool frock in gray-blue. Forstmann-Huffmann beige 


simulate open-work. Another light-weight wool woven in stripes. light-weight wool, with beige and brown matching fabric trimming. 
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The Quincy house in 
Quincy, Massachu- 
selts, was associated 
for generations with 
the aristocracy of New 
Eugland and made the 
setting for a poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Doughoregan Manor, 
built about 1717, was 
the Maryland home of 
the last surviving signer 
of the Declaration of 
pan ee Independence, Charles 
aenieiaes a Carroll of Carrollton. 
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“MORE STATELY MANSIONS” 
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N THE wintertime our old historic 

houses take on a new enchantment. 
The spring and summer foliage that 
yields the passer-by only a tantalizing 
glimpse of their beauty has vanished, 
leaving merely the dark tree trunks 
and branches in sharp silhouette 
against their classic fronts. The 
snow completely covers bush and 
flower-bed, disclosing an unhampered 
view of their proportions and allow- 
ing the eye to rest caressingly on 
details of stoop and pilaster. 

Somehow in thinking of them we 
are inclined to picture our old Ameri- 
can houses in their winter setting. 
The simplicity and repose of their 
lines seem more in harmony with the 
spirit of the season. The white door- 
Ways present an even more inviting 
aspect at this time, the windows 
gleam with a warmer hospitality and 


(Above) Castle Phil- 
ipse, near Tarrytown, 
New York, is now 
owned by Elsie Janis. 
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give a richer promise of what is to be 
found within—paneled rooms softly 
aglow with candles and filled with the 
treasures of the Georgian era, mirrors 
adorned with eagle and crown, Shera- 
ton, Chippendale and Duncan Phyfe 
tables and chairs, girandoles, luster 
jugs, blue china, pewter plates and 
silver coffee urns—all the Lares and 
Penates of a dignified, gracious age. 

The photographs shown here are of 
houses built in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which dwelt people of quality 
and distinction. The old log stock- 
ades used as protection against In- 
dian assaults had disappeared and 
those whose purses were long 
enough deserted their ruder domiciles 
and built houses that would remind 
them of Old England. In these their 
new homes, pride of achievement 
or rank found adequate expression. 


Craigie House, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 
was the home of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Mrs. George J. Gould, as Edi 
Kingdon of Daly’s Theater, and 
her favorite dog. 


Mrs. Charles Adams Sackett. 
a belle of the Eighteen-Eighties. 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont at her cele- 
brated fancy dress ball given in 1883. 
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i Mrs. Richard Morris Hunt, 


or 2 
hk ls 
wife of the famous architect, at the 


Delmonico Ball of 1875. From the private collection of Harold Seton 
A fe 
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Mrs. Cadwalader Jones in her 
Delmonico Ball costume. 


Mrs. Frances C. Barlow in Fin- 
nish costume, Centennial Tab- 
leaux, 1876. 


Mrs. Frederick Eldridge, as a 
Princess of India in the Cen- 
tennial Tableaux. 
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Drawn especially for Harper's Bazar by 
MARY MacKINNON 


MRS. JULES GLAENZER 


one of the loveliest young ma- 
trons in metropolitan society. 





“Only a step from the Riviera, 
yet seeming a thousand leagues 
in distance and an eon in time.” 











DRAWINGS BY 
Marian Parton WALDRON 


THE HARBOR OF ENCHANTMENT 
Ghd a dake: Ceabed Fthsce habe 


HEN we came around the curve of the 

quay that morning, we halted in astonish- 
ment, staring at the piazza. There, right at the 
water’s edge, towered a tremendous pile of pine- 
tree boughs, stacked round a tall pole on whose 
summit a strange object swayed in the gentle 
breeze. The pile had not been there the night 
before. And still it grew. A dozen eager chil- 
dren were dragging boughs across the piasza 
and adding them to it. 

Old Dundreary, lounging by his boat in the 
sun, gave us his morning salute. 

“ Buon’ giorno!”” Then he gazed at the stack 
of pine-boughs and added in the quain! mixture 
of English and Italian which he used for our 
benefit: ‘The fanciulli, they have a passion for 
the work.” 

“But what is it?” Patty exclaimed. 

"It’s San Giorgio’s bonfire,’’ Dundreary said, 
indignant at our ignorance. 

“Of course!” 

“To-day there will come much people from 
all the farms up in the hills and from Santa 
Marguerita and Rapallo and Genoa. Much 
people! Big crowd! Much dolci and _ gelati 
and balloons! Then to-night they will take 
San Giorgio out of his church up there in big 
procession all around the piazza. Much lights! 
Then comes the bonfire! Big! Big! And that 
is the festa.” 

We approached the pile. Embedded in the 
boughs was an old broken boat. 

“ Always they have a boat in the bonfire,” 
said Dundreary. 

And that object up there on the summit of 
the pole—what was it but an ancient dress- 
maker’s bust? “That’s not a real lady, it’s 


only a busto!” cried little Manuelita. 
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BY WEBB WALDRON 


“Yes, only a busto,” emphasized Dundreary, 
anxious to have us know that they were not 
immolating real ladies in honor of San Giorgio. 

Our breakfast table under the awning at the 
Penzione Nationale faced the piazza, and there 
we watched the growth of San Giorgio’s pine- 
pile and the progress of life in that most perfect 
village of Portofino. 

A high rocky point clothed with olive-trees 
and cypresses thrusts out from the tip of Porto- 
fino peninsula, forming a tiny perfect natural 
harbor of unbelievable blue. At the head of the 
harbor is the piazza. And around the piazza 
and running down one side of the harbor is a 
row of tall houses, pink, orange, and yellow. 
Deep shadowy arcades follow the curve of the 
quay and there the lace-makers sit, their fingers 
twinkling above their fat round pillows. By 
the quayside, Salvatore is mending the prow of 
his boat with a beautiful curved piece of 
olive-wood. In his shop at the corner of the 
arcade, Giovanni is putting the last touches to a 
magnificent parlor table. Suddenly a shout 
comes from the sky. A workman at the window 
of a half-completed villa far up on the mountain- 
side waves his arms. “Giovanni, come help me 
finish these subito!”’ 
Giovanni thrusts his plane, saw, and chisels 
into his canvas bag and hurries across the piazza 
to climb heavenward. 


windows!” “Siz, si, 


ROM one corner of the piasza a steep 

sulita) mounts up past the Villa San 
Giorgio to the level spot on the crest of the 
ridge, where stands the small ancient y llow 
church of San Giorgio. Beyond it a narrow path 
climbs through vineyards to the gray battle- 
ments of Castello Browne, the scene of Eliza- 
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beth’s “Enchanted April.”” From the other 
corner of the piazza, a salita even steeper 
mounts to the church of San Martino. There, 
at the top of those steps, outside the village, the 
road from Santa Marguerita terminates. 
Vehicles can go no farther. So, Portofino is a 
blessed village with no motor-cars. No rail 
roads. No fascisti. No guides. No tourists. 
Well, not many. A few funny Germans with 
knapsacks and Baedekers and fat wooi stock- 
ings. (We have decided that the thick red- 
faced gentleman with the big family at the next 
table who we had thought was a sausage-maker 
from Essen may really be Professor of Gynecol- 
ogy at the University of Tiibingen.) An odd 
little Englishman who made a fortune in China 
in tea and now wanders hither and yon, water- 
coloring the world for his pleasure. A pretty 
young American girl who sits reading ‘ Gala- 
had” and waiting for her husband who is com- 
ing in a few days from Lausanne or somewhere. 
Anyhow, to us, after Cairo in the height of the 
season, Constantinople in Ramazan, and Rome 
in Easter week, Portofino is the most restful and 
charming refuge from the world we have ever 
seen. 


ND then Patty utters a cry of sudden 
delight. Around the rocky point comes a 
vision of startling beauty—a rivano, her tall 
lateen sail cut sharp against the vivid blue of the 
Gulf of Rapallo. Slowly she glides into the 
harbor. As the breeze fails inside the point, 
her crew ships long oars and rows her up to the 
quay right under the tall pink houses, and at her 
masthead flutters the banner of San Giorgio 
“What Saint George is all this hullabaloo 
about?” The Englishman pauses by our table, 
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“Around the piazza and running down one side of the 
harbor is a row of tall houses, pink, orange and yellow.” 


sketch-box and stool in hand. ‘How can Saint 
George be the patron saint of Portofino? He 
belongs to England!” 

“Ah, but signor,” says little slender lithe- 
footed signora, who has just put our coflee 
down in front of us, “the sky belongs to every 
one.” 

“But is it the same Saint George? All these 
pictures of him around here show him on a 
horse spearing a dragon, just like our Saint 
George.”’ 

“This Saint George is our Saint George, 
that’s all I know,” shrugs the signora. 

“Well, J don’t understand it.’’ The English- 
man stalks off to his sketching, half-amused, 
half-indignant. 

“San Giorgio has been our saint for hundreds 
Ol years,” says the signora, ‘ever since the 
Portofino sailors brought his relics back from 
the Holy Land. Once he saved Portofino from 
the famine, once from the pestilence, once from 
the pirates of Africa. And he has rescued 
hundreds of Portofino sailors from shipwreck.” 
The signora smiled, then looked serious. “If 
you ask any of the sailors pointblank if he 
believes in San Giorgio, he might be ashamed 
to admit it—because to-day it is the habit to 
doubt all things—but in a storm he would 
surely pray to San Giorgio for protection.” 


Everywhere around the piazza we detect the 
quiet intensity of preparation. Carletto, the 
jolly gelati man, is giving the brass of his cart 
an extra brilliant polish. The street-cleaning 
department of Portofino, which consists of 
small, mustached Mario with a brush and dust- 
pan, is searching out granules of dirt here and 
there in corners of the cobbles. Then he takes 
his sprinkling can, fills it at the village faucet, 
and begins wetting down the immaculate piazza. 

Down at the quayside, Dundreary is in- 
specting the erection of some slender poles, 
crowned with olive branches. These, he 
explains, are to bear colored lights, encircling 
the harbor. Dundreary’s name isn’t really 
Dundreary. Dundreary is our private tribute 
to his perfect English side-burns. His name is 
Girolamo Crovetto, his native nickname is 
Sampa, and after a lifetime in the fo’castles of 
English, German, and Norwegian ships he has 
come back at eighty-one to spend the end of his 
days in his beloved Portofino. 

“Does San Giorgio still save Portofino sailors 
from shipwreck?” I asked. 

“Si, si!” His stick thumps the spotless 
cobbles. 

“Did he ever save you?” 

“Si, si! Big storm! By Buenos Aires! Big! 
All other ships go down, because they do not 












pray to San Giorgio. We pray, so we are saved. 
Go up there to the church and see the pictures 
on the walls of the ships San Giorgio has saved 
from storm.” 

The door of the little church on the hill stood 
open. Some women and an old man were 
pinning gold tassels to hangings of blue and 
crimson silk. Along the whitewashed walls 
hung rows of pictures of ships in stress of storm, 
some crudely, some skilfully painted, but all 
bearing the charm and simplicity of faith. 
Often in the storm-wracked sky above the 
stricken ship, San Giorgio, the rescuer, pranced 
on his charger. 

“But there were many more pictures,”’ said 
a woman, “and images of ships in silver.” 

“Where are they now?” 

The old priest, tall, gaunt, sad-faced, came 
down the aisle and halted beside us. 

“Ves, they covered the whole walls.” His 
gesture filled the dim interior with glowing 
images of silver. “But bad men broke into 
the church and stole them all.”” His eyes had 
a stricken look, as if he could not yet believe 
that such a thing had happened. 

“ Ah, it is all different now,” sighed the old 
man who was pinning tassels. ‘‘Once people 
could only come to the festa by boat or by 
the paths over the (Concluded on page 102) 
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“Why should Miss Grierson and I have anything in common?’ 


she exclaimed in a withering voice.” 


NOT TO BE OPENED 


Srariling dcdhaienia Make the Deuba of | 11s 
Vi ljiitins tale hed Lh dull. 


WHat 

INCE Skettingham’s death, things 

had been different between Tom Grierson 
and the London Merchants’ and Companies’ 
Bank—where he held the exalted position of 
chief clerk-—for m’lord had been an important 
figure in banking circles and his best friend. In 
those days the bank had recognized his ability, 
but now there was only jealousy and scheming 
against him. Each week-end Grierson escaped 
from his shabby business servitude and drove 
his motor-cycle out into the country to his 
tiny bungalow, perched precariously on the 
Dover Clifis high above the Channel. Here he 
found what little happiness there seemed to be 
left for him in life. 

Roberta, his lovely daughter, was surprised 
on the eve of her sailing home from Canada by 
an urgent cable which stated that she must 
remain there until she received a letter from 
him of unimaginable importance. Shortly after 
this came another cable with the startling 


Has GoneE BEFORE: 


Lord 


ILLUSTRATED By F. R. GRUGER 


news that Grierson had committed suicide by 
driving his car over the Dover Cliffs! 

When the London mail arrived there were 
two letters; one which stated that he was in a 
peculiar and most dangerous situation, and 
instructed her to keep the second letter always, 
and if he was not alive at the end of a year to 
open it—but not before. The next day Roberta 
started on her way to London with the letter, in 
a tiny bag, hung around her throat. On it she 
had written “To be opened April 6, 1926!” 

Arriving in London she went straight to her 
friend Dotty’s apartment. Dotty was in Paris, 
but had left Freddy St. John-Goode, a charm- 
ing out-of-a-job war hero, to act as a special 
protector until her return. 

One day a boarder in Dotty’s house told her 
that men were watching her room and following 
her every move. So Freddy and Roberta put 
the letter in a vault and determined to go 
through Grierson’s things the following day. 


The doctor, in whose basement Roberta’s 
father had lived, sent them to a storage ware- 
house and there they found that all of Grier- 
son’s belongings had been whisked away. 

Then came the startling news that Grierson’s 
bungalow would be razed to the ground! Ro- 
berta and Freddy immediately hired a big Jorry 
and rushed to save her father’s effects. When 
they reached the bungalow they found that 
the furnishings had been ripped to pieces. 
Someone had made a frantic, thorough search 
for something! Then Freddy had the inspira- 
tion to suggest paying a visit to the cor- 
oner of the district to view the things found on 
Grierson’s body. 

There they came upon an unfinished letter 
dated April 6th beginning “My Dear Old 
Friend” and confessing that at fifty-two he 
thought he was going mad and feared the 
terrible anguish this fact would cause his 
beloved wife. Roberta concealed the letter 12 
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her handbag and, outside, she told Freddy that 
it was 2 forgery. Her father must have been 
murdered and this explanatory letter placed on 
his body. There was only one safe place for this 
important document—the safe deposit vault 
where reposed the unopened letter, obviously 
the cause of his death and of the frenzied search 
through his possessions. Should she disobey 
her father’s last request and solve the riddle, 
putting the case in the hands of Scotland Yard, 
or should she wait until April? 

To relieve the strain of the day, they dined 
at the Berkeley and there a singularly hand- 
some youth, Pat Bellairs, descended on Freddy 
with unbounded enthusiasm. Didn’t he re- 
member him in France? Freddy had been his 
preserver in such a tight hole! Roberta was 
intrigued and a motor excursion was arranged 
for the next day. While waiting for Bellairs, 
Roberta got out her father’s note begging her 
to keep his letter safe and sealed for a year, and 
re-read it carefully. Now she realized that he 
had known himself to be in frightful danger 
when he wrote it. 

The day spent in the country was delightful. 
Bellairs fascinated Roberta, though at the same 


time she distrusted him. By evening she found 
herself responding eagerly to his advances and 
was sorry when they reached home. Pat 
excused himself without coming up-stairs, but 
Freddy lingered over a last cigarette, discussing 
the events of the day. Suddenly Roberta began 
to search for something. The search became 
feverish. Her father’s letter had disappeared, 
and it had been there when they had started in 
the morning—when Bellairs had come up to 
fetch them! Then—“Stolen,” cried Freddy, 
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“and the chap that stole it was Pat Bellairs! 








FOURTH PART 

OME direct questions the next day made it 

even more evident than before that it must 
have been Pat who took the letter. For one 
thing it had been Mattie’s Sunday off, elim- 
inating her completely. The Yamaguchis had 
remained indoors all day, Horatio having had 
a headache. From noon, when Mattie had left, 
Mrs. Vincent had remained indoors except for 
posting some letters in the King’s Road. 
Freddy, with consummate tact and skill, had 
spent some very happy hours extorting this 
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information, which anybody else could have 
got in ten minutes. 

But it was certainly conclusive, so far as Pat 
was concerned, and Roberta’s face grew blank. 
It had been one of the most disconcerting 
things that had ever happened to her, and she 
did not know what to think. Freddy’s satis- 
faction, too, irritated her. Already jealous of 
Pat, he was not displeased at the turn of things, 
and he had a cheerful look when he called him 
an unmitigated scoundrel. Freddy could always 
rush off in this way from one extreme to the 
other; and, dearly loving asensation, would have 
been disappointed if the letter had been found. 

For the first time in their friendship there 
was a slight rift between them. Roberta de 
fended Pat; said it was inconceivable that he 
could have taken the letter; was even con- 
vinced—in the warmth of argument, at least— 
that it had all been true about Cambrai. Poor 
Freddy, who thought his angel was perfect, was 
to learn she was very much a woman with 
moods he had never suspected. Her smiling, 
winning sweetness had disappeared, and with 
it the dancing light in her eyes. She seemed to 
him cold and hard, (Continued on page 116) 












































. the sound of voices; and then a heavy entering step was heard. 
I turned to see a man looking at me through the doorway.” 
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LYRICAL NOTES FROM LONDON 
Civis Site concerns alll wil Che 
and Albert Hall 


S LONDON to have any opera, or is London to lose even the 
little opera it has had? The question as I write is still un- 
solved. It appears that there is to be a spring season of opera 
at Covent Garden, but it will not be under the direction of the 
Grand Opera Syndicate. Sir Thomas Beecham has issued his 
challenge to the great cities of England, by which he demands 
that two hundred thousand persons should each subscribe ten 
shillings a year for five years, and so subsidize a Beecham Opera 
Company of the first class. 

In the first rush of enthusiasm he received only twenty 
thousand pounds, and the time for closing the lists is fast 
approaching. The Prince of Wales subscribed. So did I. But 
it must be confessed that the London intellectual does not favor 
opera. Opera requires a special effort of the imagination for 
its proper enjoyment, and the intellectual is not strong in imag- 
ination. Hence his intellectuality, by which he spoils everything 
with theory. He would be glad to see the death of opera. This 
wish is due to self-consciousness, which causes the intellectual 
to resemble one of a parcel of small boys witnessing an em- 
brace. He sniffs and sniggers over opera because the sight of 
human beings singing about their emotions makes him feel 
uncomfortable, even ridiculous. So he says that opera is bad 
art. 


THINK that Sir Thomas Beecham may not get his two hun- 

dred thousand subscribers. But he says he will. I hope he 
is right. Opera as Beecham does it would be a boon to the mul- 
titude, and I for one would pay more than ten shillings a year 
for it. One thing more Sir Thomas Beecham has also said, 
which is that, if his plan fails, there will be an end of the or- 
ganization known as the British National Opera Company, 


woolen petticoat for women, and an abandonment of the stiff 
shirt-front by men. These changes made, the Victorian age 
will have come again, and we shall be able to hear the music in 
the Albert Hall once only. It is a pleasing thought, and one 
which should considerably encourage the greatly embarrassed 
woolen trade of Great Britain. 


N ATTEMPT has just been made by Mr. Topham Forrest, 
architect to the London County Council, to give us a 
glimpse of London as it will be a hundred years hence. He has 
described his vision, and it is one which counts upon very 
rapid change. The suburbs, he says, will be controlled elec- 
trically—whatever that may mean—and wide boulevards and 
tree-planted avenues will lead to notable architectural land- 
marks, from the neighborhood of which small and unsightly 
buildings will be removed. Slums will be gone, and so will 
standardized houses. The open-air markets will be improved, 
and they will in future bear with credit any comparison with 
the picturesque markets of the Continent. Finally, the build- 
ings in central London will be much higher than at present, 
although the skyscraper can never be suited to the London 
streets and the London clay. 

All this is perfeculy reasonable, as is Mr. Forrest’s prophecy 
that the greatest architectural changes in the near future will 
occur in the neighborhood of Charing Cross and Waterloo. I 
can never understand why it is that the neighborhood of the 
Seven Dials is not exploited, for it is not at present picturesque; 
it is largely occupied by buildings which would be better 
dead, and for residential purposes—that is, for the erection of 
blocks of flats in the modern style—it is admirably situated. 
There is a strange meanness about this district. It is shabby, 


the successor to the old Beecham Opera Company, which a ay being old. It could be absolutely transformed, and 


been enabled to carry on through this year by means of 
the subsidy granted by the broadcasting corporation. __— 
In that case it will be almost literally true that ~——~7_—— 
the country will have no opera. Such smaller oe = 


organizations as exist in the traveling a 


companies are not able to afford the ) 


C~warce Wy 


heavy mounting and the star per- 
formers which alone make London 
seasons social events. They do their 
best, but they remain in effect travel- 
ing companies. Therefore, if the am- 
bitious Beecham plan fails, I doubt if 
any other plan can succeed. London, 
in twenty years, will have no music 
at all except that which is broadcast 
by radio. The musicians will all have 
emigrated to the United States. 
Meanwhile, the celebrated echo 





By SaMUEL 


S night caught up her jewelled robe 
And flung it far athwart the skies, 
Twin stars fell out. The poacher, Love, 


I’nsnared them in my lady’s eyes. 


could be made one of the glories of the West End, especially 
for the New Poor. If I were a millionaire, and a 
dealer in real estate, I would seize upon this op- 
portunity with vigor. Done thoroughly, with 
confidence, the job would be a splendid 
one. And it would pay prodigiously. 

However, Seven Dials must wait. 
We are more occupied at the moment 
with the squares and the trees of Lon- 
don. The trees in the Mall leading to 
Buckingham Palace have been looking 
rather sickly; and the fact has caused 
considerable excitement among the 
retired generals and colonels who keep 
their eyes open for such things. For- 
tunately, these guardians of Londoa 
have been reassured. It appears that 
the trees are looking poorly for much 
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belonging to the Albert Hall has 
been tracked. A sublime mechanism has enabled the searchers 
to locate it in each of its corners; and the cure is in progress. 
But what is even more amusing than this is the new theory 
which has arisen to explain why the echo has lately grown more 
intolerable. In older days, it seems, the echo was compara- 
tively slight because of the more voluminous clothes worn by 
women. The clothes were not only more voluminous; they were 
woolen, and wool is absorbent of sound! With the shrinking of 
petticoats wool has been less and less worn, and sound has been 
less and less absorbed. That is one reason. The other is that 
men are now wearing stiffer shirt-fronts than of old. These 
stifer shirt-fronts act as sounding-boards. Apparently the 
only complete cure for the echo will therefore be a revival in the 
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the reason that men and women look 
poorly at times. That is, the cause of all the trouble is diet. 
When the trees were planted, they were given a considerable 
depth of excellent soil. They grew and flourished. But they 
have now grown to such purpose that the longer roots have 
reached gravel, at the bottom of the good soil. They have sent 
messages to their tops accordingly, and the tops have drooped. 
But as soon as the roots and the tops face the necessities of a 
reduced standard of living, all will again be well. The trees 
may not look for the future as well as they have looked in the 
past, but they are not dying. 

The other question—of the London squares—is really more 
interesting to those who have any care for the city. A Royal 
Commission has been appointed to (Concluded on page 114) 
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MUL GATAWNY 
~ the Chicken Soup of the Orient 































These choice ingredients in 


the East India chutney help to make 
Mulligatawny Soup so enticing: 


Fresh tamarind 

Raisins 

Currants 

Apples ’ 
Orange peel crystallized 
Citron crystallized 


Crushed dry ginger 
Dry English mustard 
Italian garlic 

Salt 

Sugar 

Cider vinegar 
Bermuda onions 
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MULLIGATAN 





A dish with all the aromatic 
savoriness of the finest Oriental 
cooking! 

No effort is spared by us to 
faithfully reproduce this famous 
delicacy of the Far East. Plump, 
tender chicken and the finest of 
Patna Head rice, grown in the 
fertile valley of the Ganges, are its 
base. The pick of the market in 
fresh vegetables; cocoanut from 
the tropics; a touch of coriander 
from the Mediterranean. 

These are some of the many 
ingredients, but it’s the subtle 
blending with curry, against a 
background of East India chutney 
that gives to Campbell’s 
Mulligatawny the true Eastern 
tone and flavor. It is truly a soup 
with a world-wide appeal. 

A soup no home kitchen could 
duplicate. 12 cents a can. Look 


for the Red-and-White Label. 












Ore 


Fresh green ginger 


Fresh red peppers 


Aged at least two years before using 





WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 
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“Nomad” 


For Spring travel or your voyage 
this four-piece costume complete is 


the latest thought in travel clothes. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


13. and 15 West 57th Street, New York 
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THE HARBOR OF ENCHANTMENT 


(Concluded from page 95) 


mountain. But now, since the new road is 
built along the shore, we are in the world.” 

“Yes, too much in the world,” mur- 
mured the priest. 

Patty and I wandered out into the April 
sunshine and gazed down at the perfect 
harbor. Up the path from her morning’s 
shopping in the piazza came the lady of 
the castle, tall, slender, aristocratic, 
gray-bobbed, in her rose-colored gown, 
gave us a pleasant glance and passed on 
to her gray battlements behind which, 
perhaps, was afoot another transmogrifi- 
cation of human character by the beauty 
of this enchanted April. Curious, this 
little nook of life, beaten on by the world 
of skepticism, yet clinging to its ancient 
faith. Only a step from the smart pleas- 
ure-cities of the Riviera, yet seeming a 
thousand leagues from them in distance 
and an eon in time. Too much in the 
world, said the priest, yet to us utterly 
remote from the world. 


ND as the day flew on, we found the 
world invading our sanctuary. The 
trim white steamer Primero landed a 
cargo of sun-seekers from Santa Margue- 
rita. Mysteriously a game of chance ap- 
peared from somewhere, set up business 
at one side of the square to entice tattered 
lire from the pockets of contadini from the 
hills and sailors from the rivanos and 
navicellos in the harbor. Not less mysteri- 
ously crude booths sprouted along the 
waterfront, laden with dolci and necklaces 
of candies and of chestnuts and trays of 
earthenware doll dishes to tantalize the 
hearts of Manuelita and Giorgina and 
Tilde and Annunziata, who naturally 
appealed to Patty, their foster saint, 
for a dole of coppers to purchase these 
delights 

At nightfall, most of the tables along 
the piazza were crowded with strangers. 
Alongside us chattered a party of four 
glittering Americans—the clothes and the 
complexions and the careful sophistica- 
tion we had left behind at Shepheard’s 
and the Albergo degli Ambasciatori. 
W hat did these people make of our harbor 
with its pink and yellow houses, its water 
of incredible blue? 

“Saint George!’ grumbled the English- 
man. ‘The presumption of these 
people!” 

“Gelati! Gelatil” 

“Due biglietti per cinguel Due per 
cinguel” 

“They say snail-shell bobs are going to 
be all the rage this year. Do you think 
Raoul could give us a snail-shell bob?” 

Then, from the church on the hill a 
frantic clanging of bells. Then a frantic 
burst of singing. 

“Qh!” Patty cried. “Look!” 

Out from the church door moved a 
flicker of lights. Then more lights and 
more. <A procession of lights wavering 
down the steep salita toward us. 

First, a file of choir boys with candles 
whose flames go straight up into the blue 
evening. Then four black-coated vil- 
lagers, each bearing a massive crucifix on 
a pole so heavy that their movement down 
the path is a staggering dance. Then the 
tall sad-faced priest. Then eight villagers 
with white robes over their black clothes 
bearing by four handles a tremendous 
gold, silver, and scarlet casetta. That 
glass box in its center, set round with 
candles, must contain the precious 
relics of San Giorgio. 


_Creepingly the Procession reaches the 
piazza, halts. The crowd of sailors and 
contadini pull off their caps rey etentiy 

Then the deafening ba: ft 
from the hillside. 

“To frighten away the evil spirits,” 
whispers the signora. 

Then, as the procession moves on 
candles set on the sill of every window 
around the piazza are miraculously lit 
The whole village is a twinkle of candle 
flames in the blue dusk. Slowly the pro- 
cession moves around the curve of the 
quay, its lights gravely dancing on water 
which has become the deepest of purple 

“Isn't it too typically quaint?” save 
one of the Americans. “When will the 
car be back for us, Jim?” 

The procession, far down at the end of 
the quay, seems to float above the water 
like something ghostly. Then it turns on 
itself, comes back across the piazza 
mounts the salita and vanishes jnto the 
glowing door of the church. 

Another frantic clashing of bells, Ap. 
other sharp bang of a cannon from the 
hillside. 

And then a small boy darts forward and 
strikes a match to San Giorgio’s bonfire 
Flame spurts, darts upward. With 
crackle and flash, the whole pile is ablaze. 

Higher, higher, a great pillar of flame 
up into the black night. 

In its glow the villagers’ upturned faces 
have the rapt look of people kneeling 
before altars. 

““Come on, Jim, we've got to go! Is 
the car there?” 

“Oh, signora,” dances Manuelita, 
“bella, bella!” 

“San Giorgio like big bonfire,” says 
Dundreary. ; 

At last there is only a tall blackened 
pole left standing alone, around which the 
children madly dance. At its summit, far 
up against the black sky, the busto feebly 
flickers. 

Then the pole, eaten away by fire at its 
base, begins to sway. 

“¢ Altensionel” 

Down it comes in a wide rushing sweep 
The Englishman leaps back. The fiery 
busto has missed him by an inch. 

“Oh, damn Saint George!” he ejacv- 
lates. 

The crowd melts away into the dark- 
ness. Only down at the end of the quay 
some young men are dancing to the 
strains of a harmonica. Dancing with 
each other, not with girls. For that is the 
way in Italy. 


ing of @ cannon 


N THE morning, when we come around 
the curve of the quay, the blackened 
pole, the pile of ashes, the booths, the 
banners, all have vanished. Mario is 
sweeping a few stray lottery tickets into 
his dust-pan. Then he takes his sprin- 
kling can and begins wetting down the 
spotless cobbles. The Englishman i 
chafling with the signora. Manuelita is 
buying her mother an ounce of sugar at 
the grocery-shop under the arcade. Gio- 
vanni is putting a final polish to the 
magnificent parlor table. Salvatore § 
bending the beautiful piece of olive-wood 
into position at the prow of his boat 
The lady of the castle in her rose-colored 
gown is strolling under her rose-colored 
Judas tree. ; 
Dundreary, lounging by his boat in the 
sun, gives us his morning salute. : 
“Buon’ giorno! Fine day, yes!’ 


THE WELL-DRESSED DOG 


(Concluded from page 57) 


ments all over New York. Devotion and 
loyalty to their dogs is so strong that I do 
not believe anything can be done to re- 
lieve the tension. 

On the other hand, perhaps too much 
time, attention, and worry are spent in 
making dogs comfortable and giving them 
civilized luxuries. This idea came to me 
when a cunning little bow-legged Peking- 
ese jumped out of his mistress’ window 
next door and crossed stealthily to my 


roof-garden to play with my little boy: 
They talked it all over; dogs much prek 
children for companions when they 
given a chance to choose. But, wha 
can be done about it? There is a la" 
against stealing dogs and crating ther 
away to the wide-open spaces. There 
also a law against permitting them !* 
dom to run about city streets attired 00 
in the fur coats that nature intended # 
well-dressed dogs should wear. 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 
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Imported Hand Blocked Scarfs are combined with 
plain silk crepe in this ye attractive two-piece 
Dobbs Frock “a (Can be 1ad in various color 
combinations). Dobbs Hat of light weight Felt. 
An unusual selection of Dobbs Dresses, Suits and 
Coats for Spring for Town and Country. 


Dobbs Prices modestly reflect the quality of Dobbs merchandise. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 











HARPER’S BAzap 
PARIS FABRICS USHER IN 


THE SPRING 


(Concluded from page 85) 


worth small fortunes. Flowers, either match the glossy green leaves, Lad 
real or artificial, are much less worn; Abdy, who is wearing her ash-blonde hai 
one sees them seldom in the daytime, in one curl round her head, rolled = 
though more often at night. At Reboux’s over the ears and across the back of th 
they are still selling the hats that I neck, was in a simple gown of pale - 
mentioned in the December issue, and chiffon velvet, of something the sam, 
beginning to talk of straw and flowers shape, with one huge diamond as ; 
for spring. pendant. She also wore her interestin 
At Agnés’s, the feather toque is still carved rings of translucent green jade 
going strong. She makes it in all colors With her black evening wrap she had an 
and in an astonishing variety of plu- enormous white ostrich feather boa jp. 
mage. I have a new one which is in _ stead of a fur collar. 
iridescent turquoise feathers, like enamel. Another night, Madame Marthe Letel. 
I don’t know what sort of a bird they _ lier, tall, blonde, and handsome, wore a 
come from. More “morning” types are _ brilliant gentian blue satin frock, with 
done in quill tips, in two shades of beige, long panels in the back, and over it an 
or blue. These look well with ordinary exactly matching coat of velvet, col. 
street clothes. Her very newest model is lared in fur. This exact matching of 
sketched by Luza on page sixty-nine. coat and frock gave a most luxurious 
It is a double hat which she calls “Tous _ effect. Madame Porel dances in Patoy’s 
les deux.” A regular “slouch” hat of heavy “satin mistral” in coffee color 
black felt is worn over a close cap of her with a double “pouf” on the hip and 
favorite jersey straw, painted by Dunand _ turquoise jewels. There is a lot of tur 
in odd designs. He has also done her quoise jewelry, for it looks as well with 
some new sweaters in fine close wool, black as with white, and it is hard to tel] 


with both simple and extravagant pat- the real from the imitation. Rock crys. 
terns done in liquid lacquer. tal jewelry has been enthusiastically 
adopted by many women. The crystal 

THE EVENING MODE ornaments that one buys here are 


really effective, because the stones are 
HE present evening mode is more’ cut by diamond cutters from real rock 
interesting than the daytime one. crystal, so that the sparkle is almost that 
The hem-line is getting more like a fever of diamonds themselves. Some women 
chart than ever. At Ciro’s one Friday are wearing lovely sets of Louis Philippe 
night the prettiest evening dresses had and Second Empire ornaments. Hallie 
slightly bloused bodices, tightly fitted Stiles, the lovely American soprano of 
hips held by the sort of flat girdle that the Opéra Comique, was dining at Ciro’s 
one sees worn on the stage in Aida, and__ the other night, dressed by Worth ina 
skirts with quite short foundation slips, black frock with gold trimmings. With 
and panels of all lengths hung over them, this she wore an heirloom set of pink 
almost touching the floor in some places. _ tourmalines and gold, and Worth’s mag- 
Lady Davis wore a gown like this in pale _nificent evening coat in heaviest pink 
pink, embroidered in the same color, _ satin, collared with sable, and lined with 
with her famous pearls and emeralds. sable colored velvet. This was a very 
Another gown that I liked very much well composed evening costume, 1] 
was in the new stiff satin, in aquamarine, thought. I saw several of the new honey 
quite light in tone and neither green nor _ colored satin evening gowns that evening, 
blue. It was cut in much the same way, particularly Vionnet’s, with the bow and 
only there was a sort of bow arrangement long ends from the left shoulder. 
on the left hip, pinned with a great 


diamond brooch. ‘This lady carried, tied EVENING CoLors 
round the knuckles of her left hand, an 
immense hanckerchief of aquamarine Evening colors are, in the order of 


chiffon, one corner embroidered with a importance, white, black, greens, blues, 
large black monogram with a coronet rose. There is a note of red occasionally 
over it. This revival of the huge evening and another of purple. Still more oc 
handkerchief is interesting. I saw Mrs.  casionally one of yellow. Slippers have 
Julia Thompson, the hostess of the new not changed much. They are still of 
Blue Room, later in the evening, in a two types, the delicate sandal with 


grass green Vionnet gown with an enor- _jeweled buttons or small jeweled buckles, 
mous handkerchief of beige chiffon, with and the slipper shape with or without a 
beige lace at the corners. These hand- buckle in brilliants. Honey color is stil 
kerchiefs are a pretty accessory toevening worn by a great many women; silver and 


dress, but they simply must be carried — gold lamé is often seen in sandals. But 
with distinction or they look exactly like the fashion of matching the gown witha 
a duster. colored satin slipper is gaining ground 
Another revival is combs in the hair. It looks charming with the new paneled 
Several women are wearing them. The dresses, because the skirts are so long, 
lady in aquamarine satin had her jet- at least at one point, that the color is 
black locks combed back flat to the head, prettily carried down by the slipper. 
and held at the back with two short dark But when the matching slippers are worn 
tortoise-shell combs, while there were with a short-all-the-way-round frock, the 
short waved locks over each ear. I also effect is to shorten the wearer’s legs, an¢ 
saw at the Russian Ball at the Ritz, an make her top-heavy. No one likes that 
annual affair given by the Grand Duch- As to evening stockings, there is nothing 
esse Héléne, a blonde who wore her hair new to say. There are fewer flower 
parted in the middle, anda short diamond _ than there used to be, but one still sees 
comb placed to hold the side piece just natural flowers, worn for their color eflect 
over each ear, with long diamond ear- on a shoulder strap. : 
rings hanging below them. Another The jewels are really fabulous. Wome? 
head, at the same ball, was dressed all of importance are coming more and mort 
to one side, like a Chinese woman’s, and _ to wear jewels of original shape, setting 
coiled over one ear, with the coil twisted or combinations of stones. The gorgeous 
with pearls. I think combs have been diamond necklaces often support enor 
revived, because the hair is no longer mous emeralds, sometimes carved in the 
shingled in the back but is left longer, new fashion. One still sees a quarter 0 
so that the locks have a tendency to fall a yard of diamond bracelets up one am, 


out of place. but though many bracelets are worm. 
As to colors, one still sees a prepon- there is frequently not more than oe 
derance of white, especially white satin. ring. Its stone, however, is often as 


Lady Diana Cooper was at the Blue’ big as a crown jewel. Long earring 
Room one night, wearing a white satin some of most intricate workmanship, a 
frock, of the prevailing bloused, girdled worn by women to whom they are 
and paneled shape, with a row of waxy coming, and the fashion of wearing jewels 
white bell flowers and their waxy green that are all of the same stones, or te 
leaves forming one shoulder strap. She same style of workmanship, is mot 
wore only emeralds with this gown, to popular than ever. 
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ATIONAL 

Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce 
sales records place Chrysler 
third for 1928. 


In 42 months Chrysler, due to 
public endorsement, has come 
from 27th to 3rd place. 


All but two makes, far longer estab- 


lished, have been outsoldby Chrysler. tion and sales 


have increased six- “% 
The order of precedence at the fold over the original 
National Automobile Shows is de- record-breaking first year of Chrysler. 
termined by the dollar volume of 

sales in the year ended July ist. In There can be no more impressive public 
these 12 months, Chrysler sold endorsement of Chrysler performance, Chry- 
193,750 motor cars—a volume of | slerlong life, Chrysler quality, Chrysler value. 
$275,000,000 paid by the public. 


No other make of car has ever 
recorded such phenomenally rapid 
progress. 


7 7 7 


All Chrysler models are exhibited at the National 
Automobile Shows, and in the Balloon Room andentire 
lobby space of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago 
In three and one-half years, produc- Show, Jan. 28th to Feb. 4th. 


CHRYSLER 


‘52° °62' 72 Imperial '80 


40 Body Styles Priced from $725 to $6795 FO. B. Detroit 
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HARPER’S BAza4p 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


(Continued from page 67 


the big producer, and Johnny Shagrue, 
who was Figman’s chief director. They 
were on their way around to the Hotel 
Astor for lunch. They were close upon 
him before he saw them. He turned on his 
heel and with the manner of one who 
seeks for something and promptly finds 
it, he crossed to the curb, where there 
stood a plump, elderly-looking horse 
hitched to an expressman’s cart. You 
will not see many horses in the Forties 
any more, but this one seemed quite at 
home. His head was drooped, his eyes 
half-closed with laziness or contentment, 
or possibly with both. 


AS THE other two came abreast, the 
+* actor was tendering the banana to 
the horse. His cane swung in a crook of 
his arm and with his free hand he was 
patting the horse’s neck with affectionate 
little pats. 

“Ah, good day, gentlemen,” he said to 
them over his shoulder. ‘‘Lovely day, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Suits me,” said Figman, and Shagrue 
nodded a greeting. 

‘This old fellow here,” said the actor, 
“is one of my regular pets. If I don’t 
come by about once in so often and give 
him a bit of fresh fruit his feelings get 
hurt. Don’t they, boy?” 

“At that, your pal don’t act so awful 
hungry,’’ commented Shagrue. The 
horse, after extending his rubbery lips 
and nuzzling at the offering, now let it 
drop to the asphalt and made no attempt 
to recover it. 

“That’s like him, too,” explained the 
donor. ‘It’s his way of telling me he 
would prefer an apple; sometimes he does 
that. Well then, old fellow, you shall 
have your apple.” 

The others passed on. 

“First time I ever knew old Lem Vance 
was going around being kind to dumb 
animals,’’ remarked Shagrue. ‘‘ He didn’t 
used to be any too considerate of human 
beings ten years back when he was doing 
bits for us in some of our shows. Under- 
stood his business, so far as that goes, but 
a hard guy to handle. Hogging the gravy 
or trying to, every scene he was in.” 

“You needn’t tell me. Don’t I re- 
member?” answered Figman.  ‘“‘Still 
looks pretty prosperous, don’t he?” 

‘““All of that,” agreed Shagrue, “‘and 
yet to my certain knowledge he hasn’t had 
any kind of an engagement for a long 
while—not for four or five seasons, maybe 
longer than that even.” 

‘“*Probably he saved his dough up while 
the saving was good,” said Figman. 
‘‘Funny birds, some of these troupers.” 
Figman spoke in the indulgent manner of 
a trainer commenting on the habits of a 
gifted but peculiar breed of, shall we say, 
educated seals? “They'll go around 
knocking any other actor that holds a 
piece of his salary out for hard times 
instead of blowing it all in as soon as he 
gets it—call him a tightwad and a miser. 
And then when he and they both begin 
to fade out of the picture they go around 
envying him because he’s got the old 
bankroll to fall back on. I guess there’s 
many a hard-up guy that would call 
Lem Vance a has-been, that’s wishing he 
was as well-fixed as Lem appears to be.” 

“You said a mouthful.” 


’ 


AS FOR the man of whom they spoke, he 

idled slowly along until the traffic had 
swallowed up their shapes. Then briskly 
he faced about and returned to where the 
horse stood. 

He wasn’t acting a part now. For once 
he was stepping out of stage character 
and stepping back into his own charac- 
ter—which was a réle he rarely played in 
public. There was an eager determined 
light in his eye. 

Since an actor’s trade is pretending 
to be something or somebody which 
actually he is not, it is only natural that 
sometimes he should carry on the fine 
art of pretense in his private life. This 
veteran, Lem Vance, was like that. He 
had just deceived the wise eyes of these 
two overlords of his profession. Most of 
the time he could deceive himself. 

For instance, he still could cherish the 
delusion that his acting days were not 
ended; that sooner or later some manager 


would give him a réle which really be 
fitted his talents. In the jargon of the 
dramatic reviewer, he thought of himself 
as a “finished” actor. He was, too only 
he didn’t know it. ie 
He was living at present, and for Years 
past had lived, on an annual income a 
larger then the total of his salary for 
month had been at the height of his om. 
ing capacity. This money came to him 
as the revenues of a small estate which 
had been left in trust for him by a sister 
who died about the time the producers 
quit hiring him. He knew to a cent how 
far these resources would carry him, |t 
behooved him to know and to gover 
his expenditures accordingly. Else he 
would have gone hungry sometimes, 
On the first of the month when the 
amount due for that month was forth. 
coming, he paid, always in advance, his 
room rent at the tenth-rate hotel where he 
lodged in a convenient but obscure block 
half a mile west by southwest of the mid. 
riff of the theatrical district. Religiously 
he set aside a sum sufficient to pay one- 
twelfth of his yearly dues in the theatrical 
club of which he was a member. To 
remain in good standing there was to 
him no luxury but an absolute necessity, 
He put into a reserve which he kept ina 
safe place and never touched for any 
reason whatsoever a certain other per- 
centage of his income. When this fund 
reached a given size he laid it out on 
clothing, shoes, hats, haberdashery, He 
could afford exactly two good suits a year, 
and an overcoat every third year. He laid 
by enough also to pay his laundry bills and 
pay for a hair-cut and a shampoo once 
every two weeks. For making his rounds 
of the managers’ offices he must have an 
adequate wardrobe; that of course was 
absolutely essential. Managers prefer- 
ably gave jobs to people who looked as 
though they didn’t need the jobs rather 
than to people who looked as though they 
did need them. He shaved _ himself, 
shined his own shoes, pressed his own 
trousers, got his own breakfast—coffee 
and toast—on a gas-burner in his room. 


ITH the fixed charges covered, he 

had sufficient left over with which 
to buy his dinner every night at the club— 
sufficient and just a trifle besides. It 
was seventy cents if one took the able 
@’héte dinner, which was what he always 
took. Occasionally somebody invited 
him to be a guest at dinner. This meant 
that he could afford a hot luncheon at 
some remote hashery on the ensuing two 
days. But otherwise his luncheon con- 
sisted of a banana from the stand of his 
friend, Tony the Greek. A banana was 
filling and nutritious. That was one 
thing. And another thing, it cost five 
cents, a staple price for a staple and de- 
pendable product. He enjoyed his daily 
banana, masticating it slowly, making the 
most of every mouthful. His was a good 
appetite but he had it trained. It was 
essential to the economic system that he 
restrain it firmly because toward the end 
of the month two bananas to-day might 
mean no banana at all to-morrow and that 
meant the pinching of actual hunger. 

This day on which he so inopportunely 
encountered Figman and Shagrue hap- 
pened to be a day very near the end of the 
month. To let Figman suspect that he 
was so reduced in fortune as to lunch ona 
banana from a vender’s stand would 
never do; Figman had been his employet 
in former times, perhaps might be his 
employer again. Before Shagrue also he 
must maintain the artifice known among 
the Chinese as saving one’s face. He had 
had to do some mighty swift thinking. | 

Happily he had spied their approact 
before he took the first betraying bite. 
And gracious Providence had in the same 
critical instant placed before him a fat, 
elderly-appearing horse. How well thet 
he had carried the thing through—eve! 
after the horse freakishly and ungraciousl) 
rejected the morsel! 

In this last, though, was some prospect 
of salvage. That was why now he turnet 
back so briskly to the scene where the 
little serio-comedy had been enacted 
He, the hero of it, the star performer, 
craved to reclaim his squandered luncheo?, 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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POND’S Opens 


EAUTY’S but skin-deep? 

“That’s deep enough for me,” 

a witty young woman once de- 
Pond’s Letter Box at- 

tests that countless others, 
young and old, agree with her. 

From every state in the union women 
write us delightful “thank you letters,” en- 
thusiastic in appreciation of Pond’s Two Creams. 
And how varied the writers—from city and ranch, 
from prairie and cotton-field, pretty girls in 
society, business women, writers, world-travelers. 


clared. 





Pond’s Creams—inexpensive yet favorites of 
the aristocracy—win honorable mention for dis- 
tinguished service “in all climates, from Duluth, 
42° below zero—to Texas 105° above”; in “ bitter 
frosts,” in “driving winds,” “brilliant suns,” 
“alkali dust”! 


te NOT a society lady, far from it!” one 
charming letter from Colorado begins. “I 
live on a ranch, am out all day, face unprotected 
from stinging winds. Yet—a lady asked me how 
I could possibly have such a smooth, soft skin. 
I opened my cupboard 
and showed her my jars 


of Pond’s Creams!” 


A Brooklyn woman 
has flivvered four times 
across the continent. She 
says: ‘‘A University 
friend and I wanted to 
see America first-hand. 
We camped in every 
climate from the Siski- 
yous in January to the 
Desert in July... . We 
found Pond’s Cream a 
necessity of tourist equip- 
ment.” 





“I’m not a society lady— 
I live on a ranch...’ 


From the California Desert: “For years my 
skin was treated at beauty shops. Then I went 
to live on the Mojave Desert, and started using 
your Two Creams. After 18 months with hot 
winds and cold winds, my skin is softer, clearer 
than it has ever been... And I am middle age!” 

UT fie upon middle age! Keep youthful 

with Pond’s! This from Massachusetts: “I 
am a mother of six. When I am with my husband 
folks ask for an introduction to his daughter! 
The only explanation is Pond’s Two Creams. I 
have used nothing else for 17 years.” 


A pretty Georgia girl got rid of premature 
was 


wrinkles: “They made me look old. I 
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to you 


Women reveal for other 


womens sakes expertences 


as varted as life itself 


Y 





“I am a violinist, having difficulty with the finger tips 
of my left hand. . .”’ 


ready to give up in despair. A month ago I tried 

Pond’s Cold Cream, massaging it well, leaving 

it several hours. Now I’m looking young once 
’ . ” 

more. I’m delighted! 


THER CLEVER USES for the Two Creams: “I 

am a violinist,” a Chicago girl writes. “I have 
dificulty with the finger tips of my left hand. They 
constantly harden and peel—unless kept soft with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Yours is the best skin 
softener on the market.” 





\ graduate of the University of Missouri says: “ Your 
Vanishing Cream is a favorite of mine. It sure softens 
‘rusty’ elbows—important with evening gowns. It 
keeps my hands soft and white.”’ 


A California mother uses the cream to “massage 





These Two Creams with Pond's new Skin Freshener 
and Cleansing Tissues, provide complete skin care 
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its Letter Box 


tired feet.”” She says: “In a few minutes we feel 


like dancing.” 


OTHERS, especially, prize Pond’s Creams. 

From Maryland one writes: “I have twins, 

six months old. Each morning as I prepare them 

for their baths I cover their faces with Pond’s Cold 

Cream. They kick and splash to their hearts’ 
content, their soft rosy skin protected.” 

A New Jersey mother says: “I have three out-of- 
door kiddies. You know what winds and snows do to 
their tender skins. Pond’s Vanishing Cream has saved 
them hours of suffering. My little daughter has a 
-‘fairy’ skin. A good rubbing at night (legs, too) keeps 
her in perfect condition, 
Vanishing Cream does 
not soil the bed linen, 
either—an asset, I as- 
sure you!” 

And so they come— 
letters as welcome, as 
kind as if from personal 
friends. Won't you, too, 
write us your experiences 
with Pond’s Creams? 
Whether for regular daily 
cleansing and beautify- 
ing use. or for some 
interesting new emer- 
gency? 








**Out-of-door kiddies 
with tender skins’’ 


HE FOLLOWING is the complete Pond’s method 
of caring for the skin. 


First cleanse your skin 

with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Then with 
Pond’s new Cleansing 
Tissues remove every 
trace of oil. Next tone 
and firm your skin 
with Pond’s New Skin 
Freshener. Finally ap- 
ply Vanishing Cream 
for finish and protec- 
tion. At night refresh 
and cleanse your skin 
again. Used regularly 
this method brings new 
beauty to your skin. 





AY me >| yn 


**Across the States in 


a Ford...”’ 


T. . Vail this cot ontth f, _ 

as . ee la his coupon with fot ? 
ew £.gc Oilers et tte segues ih oon 
cents (rgc) for trial tubes of 

Pond’s Two Creams and enough of Pend’s new Skin Freshener 


and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 


THE Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. B. 
122 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name _ ieee 


Street _ Sa 
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1412 BROADWAY 
at 39th STREET 


New York 


COATS“ COSTUPIES 


to greet the dawning 





Springtime ... at 





your Favorite Shop! 





' THE ELEGANCE OF AN EMPREgsg 


(Concluded from page 53) 


great. I’ve merely gathered that waving 
white plumes seem to have been prime 
favorites, that a great many hats were 
trimmed with paradise feathers, others 
with plumes de hérons noir—and some 
with a peacock’s plumage. 

“Also that every known species of 
flowers was largely represented. I have, 
however, noted that Josephine owned 
but three turbans, but that there are 
nine hundred and eighty pairs of gloves, 
and five hundred and twenty pairs of 
satin slippers mentioned on one of the 
lists T own. 

“The purchasing of new jewels was 
for Josephine a source of unending joy, 
this in spite of the magnificent diadems, 
hair combs, collections of earrings, 
bracelets, and girdles set with brilliants, 
all of them part of the French crown 
jewels which were at her disposal, when- 
ever she wished to wear them. Trom 
among these, one of the most imporiant 
pieces of jewelry, and which the Empress 
often wore on state occasions, was a 
necklace, or a riviére, as such ornaments 
are called in France, consisting of eight 
rows of immense diamonds! Another 
was a regal-looking parure of rubies, as 
was-also a favorite set of turquoises. Of 
the wonderful pearls worn by Josephine, 
chroniclers tell us, ‘They are of in- 
estimable value and part of the National 
treasure.’ Compared to such splendors, 
all the jewels Josephine could buy must 
have necessarily seemed quite unimpor- 
tant, even though among her own per- 
sonal ornaments, constantly reset, ren- 
ovated and even’ exchanged, she 
managed to assemble a number of re- 
markably fine and valuable pieces. 

“One of the Empress’s dames d’atours 
speaks in her notes of the famous pear- 
shaped diamond necklace, and of two 
enormous diamonds set as_ solitaire 
earrings which, she says, were the Em- 
press’s personal property, as was a beauti- 
ful parure of opals and a Grecian tiara 
of which it is said, ‘The center stone alone 
is the size of a pigeon’s egg.’ 

“Tt’s a fact that no one has ever been 
able to correctly estimate the vast sums 
of money this delightfully feminine 
woman squandered on the thousand and 
one articles of adornment, most of them 
possibly worn but once, some—perhaps 
never! The accumulation of rings and 
bracelets, for instance, was extraordi- 
nary. 

There were necklaces of every stone 
known, of every bead ever strung and 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


(Concluded from page 106) 


provided the villain of the piece had not 
already changed his mind and devoured 


The villain had not changed his mind. 
The late gift lay where it had fallen, 
almost between the brute’s spraddled 
forelegs. Explanation for the brute’s 
refusal to eat it was provided by other 
evidences. Scattered grain was dotted 
about, and hooked over a_trace-chain 
was an empty nose-bag. Having ab- 
sorbed a satisfactory midday meal, this 
horse plainly had been in no mood for 
dessert. Or possibly he once upon a time 
had dined on too many bananas, and so 
had forever eliminated bananas from his 
diet. One heard of such things. 

At any rate, Mr. Vance beheld his 
banana waiting for him, so to speak, and 
still intact and not at all soiled. An 
underflap of the loosened skin, slipping 
back into place at the instant of its fall, 
had protected the bared tip of the luscious, 
meaty cylinder from damaging contact 
with the street dirt. To all intents and 
purposes it was just as fair and sweet a 
banana as ever it had been. 

Mr. Vance quickened his step. He 
glanced stealthily this way and that to 
make sure no person was watching him. 
He stooped then under the _horse’s 
pensively drooping muzzle and _ out- 
stretched a well-kept hand, and at that 


HARPER’S BAzap 


collections of entire set of 


: . agates, 
carnelians, turquoises, malachites, Egyp 
tian scarabs, engraved coral, and ame. 


thyst. Every precious and semiprecioy 
stone, in fact, seems to have been 


: -aaga : Tepre- 

sented in Josephine’s evidently i 
sized jewel casket. For remember 
Josephine to the end of her days bough: 
= BL 


whatever caught her fancy, and alloye 
herself to be tempted by everything that 
glittered, or was likely to enhance ie 
beauty. bs 

“To end my story, for it’s getting late 
let me draw for you an amusing Pictur: 
of Josephine during a stay in Ital 
surprised by the approach of autumn, and 
having had to send to Paris ‘for something 
to wear. 

“According to one of the wardrobe 
women, the Paris cases contained: 

“Six gowns with sleeves—a delightful 
novelty—specially those with ‘jockeys’ 
(whatever this may be!). : 

“A Dolman d /a Sauvage and a Spencer 
ad la hussarde. 

“A number of warm coats of the 
vitchoura kind, in vivid green and orangy 
red, lined with gray squirrel. ‘ 

Three large muffs—convenient shelter 
for Her Majesty’s lap dogs. 

‘Several long coats of pink and laven- 
der colored satin, some lined with ermine 
Another of gray taffeta edged with 
swan’s-down. 

“Twelve fichus d la Cyrus—two hats 
ad Ja Parisienne, as well as a lovely 
chapeau Pamela. Furthermore, — two 
bonnets @ /’enfant, of which one is in tulle 
with violet ospreys, the other in silver 
decorated by a plume follette. 

“For the evening, the cases contain 
nothing but gauzes, crépes, filmy metal 
textures, in fact gowns d /a Psyche, as 
well as tunics of tulle. An assortment of 
floating scarfs and curls for the coiffures 
to be worn with diadems of Italian coral 
and cameos. There are also two entire 
parures sent on from Paris, one of 
diamonds, the other of rubies. Besides, 
at the bottom of the case, we found 
several of those new-looking shawls with 
sleeves, embroidered with palm leaf 
patterns, striped kerchiefs, lace bonnets— 
in fact, frivolities of all kinds. 

“And this was the sort of consignment 
sent from Paris, and received by Josephine 
at the Palazzo Serbelloni, while Napoleon 
would be victoriously fighting his battles 
at Rivoli, at Lodi, at—but excuse me! 
I had made up my mind not to mention 
Napoleon’s battles to you at all.” 


precise instant the horse gave a fretful 
cough and pawed irritably with one large, 
iron-clad hoof and the banana became a 
fouled and slimy smear upon the earth. 

Mr. Vance stood up. Vehemently, but 
under his breath, he called that vindictive 
beast a terrible name. He then moved 
aft a yard or two, atremble in all his 
limbs with a great and overmastering 
fury. The gorged and rounded abdomen 
of the creature bulged toward him, 
temptingly. 


From the Evening Journal! of same date: 


Lemuel Vance, of 9601%4 Tenth Avenue, 
aged 62, claiming to be an actor, was 
arraigned in the West 54th Street Police 
Court this afternoon on a charge ol 
cruelty to animals. Agent Joseph 
Shannon, of the S. P. C. A., told Magis- 
trate Weinstock that, while passing 
Forty-sixth Street and Sixth Avenue, he 
saw the prisoner repeatedly kick a horse 
belonging to M. Solinsky, truckman, ol 
732 Belmont Terrace, Astoria, in the 
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stomach. Shannon summoned Policeman 
Herzog, on traffic duty at that corner, 
who made the arrest. In court Vance 
muttered that the horse had done him a 
‘“‘dirty trick’? but refused to make any 
further explanation. He was let go with 
a warning on suspended sentence. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Established Paris, 1910 


Now at 660 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 





The Essential Cream, cleansing and 

nourishing. The natural food for the 

skin, just as milk is the natural food 
for the child. 






Pe as 
RING Y dy’ 


The Cucumber Emulsion, cooling and 
whitening, makes the Essential Cream 
twice as penetrating. 


The Lotionhere the Almond Astrin« 
gent for the average skin. 


These thre, 


> e preparations comprise 
Basic Treat 4 


ment Number 1, for the 
pi ME 6-674 All Marie Earle 

Parations are perfectly pure and 
will keep. 

















MARIE EARLE 
SAYS YOUR FACE WILL 
WEAR MUCH BETTER IF 
you DO NOT WASH IT 


ARE you one of those expressive women who use their 
faces as they talk? Registering amusement, surprise, 
happiness, sorrow—wearing a thousand faces during 
the day. 


This animation tires your face—unless you give your 
sensitive skin the most caressing, the most soothing 
care. ... The Marie Earle treatment is joyously restful. 
First a cleansing application of the Essential Cream. 
Then a second application, this time with the soft white 
Cucumber Emulsion, which makes the Essential Cream 
twice as nourishing. Finally the lotion that is right for 
you, that leaves your skin fresh and gloriously alive. 





Your face will wear much better, if you never wash 
it again. For in this devastating climate, hard water 
and alkaline soap inevitably tend to dry, to wrinkle, to 
age delicate complexions. 


The Marie Earle treatment, at home or in the salons, 
is simple, but it is individualized. There are special 
preparations for special conditions of the skin. All 
these are described in “The Other Side of the Moon,” 
a free booklet, which is a veritable Marie Earle encyclo- 
pedia. A reference chart is included in this. If you 
will fill it out, Miss Earle will give you authentic advice 
about your own skin. 

In the smart shops—some of which have Marie Earle 
salons—are Marie Earle preparations and also Marie 
Earle cosmetics, perfumes and bath accessories. In 
jars, bottles and boxes in perfect taste, at home with 
truly elegant appointments. And it is ever true econ- 
omy to buy the best. 

Marie Earle is a specialist in faces. Her original salon was 
established in Paris in 1910. Here she became known to women 
socially prominent in this country and abroad. 

Women who set the fashion adopt Marie Earle preparations 
because they give such truly wonderful results. When in New 
York have a treatment at the Fifth Avenue Salon—in the heart 


of the most fashionable shopping district, at 660 Fifth Avenue, 
the site of the old W. K. Vanderbilt mansion. 
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MANGONE MODELS ARE FEATURED BY THE 
BETTER STORES IN OVER TWO HUNDRED CITIES. 





HARPER’S Bazar 


THESE YOUNG PEOPLE OF TO-Day 


(Concluded from page 55 


generation may lament but are in no 
position to find fault with our own handi- 
work in the way of wildness. If the young 
are wild it is largely because we have not 
proved to them the advantages of a more 
quiet and virtuous behavior. Indeed, I 
think they might challenge us successfully 
upon this point. When we rate them for 
violating our conventions they may well 
retort that many of the best of us jovially 
violate even the common law of the land; 
and when we ask them to show more 
respect for the opinions of the older 
gentry, they have, unhappily, a right to 
reply that prophets high in honor among 
us have told them that it is a stupid 
thing to be a gentleman. 

Reasoning with no great subtlety, a 
modern young girl, insisting upon her 
right to experiment with her share in the 
new independence of women, may easily 
conclude that being a lady is a dull, old- 
fashioned and unpopular way of putting 
in the time. Yet, to our elderly observa- 
tion, she is as much a lady as ever when 
she is in our company or in that of other 
maidens; it is only when she is with the 
boys that she sometimes amazes us by 
failing to qualify for our old-timer’s formal 
definition of the cherished word. 


HERE the boys now and then have 
the appearance (to us) of failing is, 
reciprocally, in their attitude toward the 
girls; and yet here, too, they meet our 
criticisms with replies somewhat baffling. 
“Tt was discovered a long time ago,” 
we tell one of them, “that familiarity 
breeds contempt. To us your manners 
with girls seem so familiar that they have 
the appearance of contempt engendered 
at sight. Why are you so familiar with 
maidens upon short acquaintance, and 
sometimes upon no acquaintance at all?” 
The youth is surprised. ‘Familiar? 
How am I familiar?” 

“How? To begin with, and fora slight 
point as an example, you call her by her 
first name, or even by her nickname, if 
she have one, with no perceptible intro- 
ductory period during which you address 
her as Miss So-and-So. You not only 
call her by her given name, or nickname, 
but you speak of her to others in that 
manner.” 

“Of course I do,” he returns. ‘She 
calls me by my first name or my nickname 
with quite equal promptness. You 
wouldn’t have me offish with her, would 
you? She wouldn’t understand at all if I 
called her Miss So-and-So for any length 
of time.” 

And if we turn, in our puzzlement, to 
Miss So-and-So herself, we are not much 
more contented with her replies, 

“Why, yes,” she says. ‘“‘We all call 
one another by first names and nicknames 
nowadays. Why shouldn't we?” 

“But on the briefest acquaintance—” 

“Even on the briefest acquaintance it’s 
much more convenient. We get to know 
one another sooner because we dispense 
with formalities, so what is there against 


for one thing, calling a man 
‘Jack’ or ‘Shorty’ as soon as you meet 
him may invclve you in difficulties later. 
Also, if you call all men by their familiar 
names you lose an important method of 
discrimination between your friends and 
your mere acquaintances. “You have 
nothing more in that way to give your 
friend than you give to any man you just 
casually meet. You impoverish your 
capacity to show friendship.” 

‘“*So?” the maiden says lightly. ‘“‘We 
know other ways of showing friendship. 
What about the difficulties you say we 
might be involved in later?” 

“When you call a man ‘Shorty’ you 
certainly admit him to a degree of in- 
timacy, and if you call him ‘Shorty’ 
within the hour of your first sight of him 
you admit an unknown quantity to 
intimacy. Consequently, if the unknown 
quantity later proves undesirable you 
have the greater difficulty in detaching 


it from you. One can retire easily from 

mere acquaintanceship that js kept fon 
mal; but it is naturally much harder . 
evade a man whom you call ‘Shorty’ th ? 
aman you call ‘ Mister So-and-So."” ” 
_ “Not at all,” she returns. “We don’t 
find it so. It merely needs more sha 

ness—more roughness, if you like.” ’ 

“But that means something unpleas 
ant. Only a cruel person likes to be 
brusque.” 

“Oh, well,” she says airily, “we have 
to use the strong-arm now and then—e 
women—now that we have our indepen- 
dence. It isn’t always disagreeable to Us 
to be brusque; there’s a certain amount of 
pleasure in it, in fact. Probably you'll 
say we’re harder and crueler than’ were 
the old-fashioned damsels of your youth 
but anyhow we stand on our own feet and 
we have a better time.”’ bs 

I suppose we may say that in manner 
they are harder and that possibly their 
customs make them actually more cruel 
Whether or not they have a “better time” 
we cannot know; though of course they 


move more rapidly and cover more 
ground. Their replies to us certainly 


tend to nourish our aged discontent. One 
gets hints of something less graceful. 
something more heavy-handed and coarse- 
grained than one knew in the days of the 
old régime. The attack on refinement 
and the war for ‘‘realism” seem to have 
demolished too much: something both 
lovely and useful has been carried away 
along with the stupidities that needed 
removal. 

In their social pastimes these young 
sometimes seem to be careless even oj 
what we feel to be the necessary forms of 
courtesy. It is crueler now to be a wall- 
flower at a dance than ever it was before: 
and it was never a pleasure. Of course, 
too, our new sprigs and damsels are more 
easily bored than we were; in the search 
for gayety they have gone as far at 
seventeen as we had at twenty-five, for 
theirs is the age of speed that began 
when we were ending our own youthful 
days. And it is bad to be a bored young 
person; youth is reckless in its exper- 
ments, especially in experiments to reli ve 
boredom. 


WE HEAR it often said that there will 
be a “reaction.” ‘‘The pendulum 
will swing backward: they'll get tired of 
all this nonsense; they’!l quiet down and 
be as polite and steady-going as any 
Victorian could wish.’’ The trouble 
with this theory lies in the identity of 
“they.”” The gay young people of to-day 
will ‘‘quiet down” much in the manner 
of those who immediately preceded them. 
They will soon enough be marrying and 
taking some care of babies; they will 
perhaps, be “‘tired of all this nonsense”; 
but in the meantime the center of the 
stage will be taken by a succeeding group 
of new young people who will be not 
“tired of all this nonsense” at all. The 
difficulty with the pendulum theory 
that there isn’t any pendulum. Instead 
there are increasing spring freshets. 
The modern young lady’s phrase about 
feet is one her colleagues often favor ané 
no doubt with reason. These young 
people do, as they say, stand on thei! 
own feet, and when they stand on any 
body else’s they seem not too painfull 
worried. Nevertheless, we needn't be 
ungrateful either to them or for them 
They’ve given us more to talk about in our 
old age than we were generous enough 
give our own elders; they are fascinatitt 
to watch and they are as courage0l 
(perhaps because we’re nothing to ® 
afraid of) as they are lively. = 
When they in turn are the elders they? 
probably be used to successive crops” 
‘wild youth” and not complain ol theit 
own young as we do of ours. For, alte 
all, and in spite of the probability th! 
this final thought may not please thems 
much as it does us, these young peopl 
of to-day are indubitably ours. 
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. This new Delman Shoe, winging 
2 it# way to meet the coming 


Springtime, is of 


= NEW CASTLE*“<KID 


in the new French Beige shade 
that blends so charmingly with 
the soft tones of Spring’s 
smartest colors. 


Ail Delman’s Shoes—for 
Street, Sport and Evening— 
are hand-made in Delman’s 


own workroom—Ready for 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE BIRDS GO SOUTH 


(Continued from page 75) 


institution was on the wane: The aris- 
tocracy of the future would be registered 
in the advertising of the nation. In a 
rotogravure section there appeared a pic- 
ture of Lois leaning on the fender of a 
Ford station-wagon in front of Diehl’s 
grocery store, captioned: ‘‘ Neurasthen- 
ics, if you would sleep, take yeast. 
This is the advice of Mrs. Roger Bird, 
Santa Barbara society beauty.” In the 
back pages of a magazine: ‘The Prin- 
cess de San Lango and Mrs. Lois Bird 
watch the polo at Montecito. The 
pearly teeth in their smiles are polished 
by Pomoxit.” A sedan, numerous cos- 
metics, and a bed were indorsed. 

Once a friend from the south who did 
not know of their separation asked about 
Lois. 

““She’s going fine,” Roger told him, 
“now that she’s recommended a mattress, 
she can spot the Infanta Olga of Gluten- 
stein one and still lead the field while the 
Balkan boys are fighting it out among 
the cigarettes.” 


’ 


N SEPTEMBER, with a new theatri- 

cal season about to open, Roger sud- 
denly gave up his job. He decided to 
draw out his savings, go south and finish 
his neglected novel. 

In all the Florida gold rush there was 
no more pretentious project than Perro- 
quet Island, a peninsula that jutted out 
into the Cobalt Sea north of Fort Lauder- 
dale. The land cleared of its dense 
palmetto scrub, with streets and a golf 
course laid out, Perroquet Island had 
been formally opened with a liberal dis- 
tribution of Burke’s Peerage and the 
Almanach de Gotha. A house’ was 
proposed for the King of Greece. There 
would be a cathedral, an exact copy of 
the one at Burgos. There would be an 
Alhambra, and possibly a Paramount. 
There would be a Golf and Tennis club, 
a Yacht club and a Bath club. A house 
was proposed for the King of Greece. 
Only the right people would live in Per- 
roquet Island. Certain plats were set 
aside for the professions and the Arts. 
There was Surgeon’s Point, Cape Finance, 
Barristers’ Row, Musical Glade. Two 
lots were sold in Poet’s Corner, “‘espe- 
cially reserved for the pursuit of Belles 
Lettres.” A thoroughly solvent news- 
paper poet, who wrote about Tiny Tots 
and The People that Live in Little 
Houses, bought one. The other was 
purchased by a banker’s son, the author 
of a volume of verse published by “ Black- 
well of Oxford” . . . ‘of which two hun- 
dred and twenty-five numbered and 
signed copies are for sale.” A house was 
proposed for the King of Greece. It 
was proposed. 

Now, with the realtors departed and 
the cry of the Bird Dogs long gone, it 
was a barren waste, a dismal, earthy 
phantom of El Dorado, whose only in- 
cumbents were Roger and his cook, an 
old colored woman whom Roger did not 
call “Mammy.” He had taken the 
Bath Club for the season—and eighty- 
five dollars. And he had acquired a 
battered Ford. The Bath Club had also 
been used as a tract office and Roger, as 
he sat on the veranda, a drink beside 
him in the cool of the evening, realized 
that gold had been mined at this very 
spot, that titled Bird Dogs, Noble Bird 
Dogs, débutante Bird Dogs, accompanied 
by Prospective and Reputable Pur- 
chasers, had stopped in expensive cars 
and on the veranda young men in white 
linen knickers had rustled their blue 
prints and whispered to each other: 
‘Listen, children, there’s somebody com- 
ing down the chimney.” 


NE stormy day in February, as he 
was sitting on the veranda reading, 
Roger noticed a row-boat full of people 
making for his landing. He was sur- 
prised because during the night a stiff 
gale had come up, had continued to blow 
all day accompanied by a steady down- 
pour of rain, and nearly all of the craft 
on Lipton Sound had sought shelter. 
He donned oil-skins and went down 
to the landing. As the boat drew near 
he noticed that there were women in it. 
He was utterly amazed when he recog- 
nized Lois in the boat. John Drake was 


frantically manipulating an 


x ‘ ar in th 
Central Park manner. The occupants 
of the boat were as surprised as Roger 
was at such an unexpected Meeting 


They hurriedly explained that they had 
been on a house-boat and that the hous 
boat had foundered on a reef. The 
others were people that Roger had Pee. 
in New York—the Lacy Blacks and the 
Fred Mortons. , 

Roger gave them dry things -pajamas 
dressing-gowns, bath-robes for the women, 
sweaters and flannels for the men. While 
they were changing he had the cook make 
coffee and he got out a bottle of Scotch 
for hot toddies. 

The elements suddenly decided that 
they had done enough damage to the 
weather statistics of a state that boasts 
of its winter climate. It stopped raining 
and the wind died down. The sun came 
out, causing intense humidity, making 
the atmosphere like vapor. 

On the veranda Roger went about 
making Planter’s Punch for his guests 
As he mixed the ingredients he chanted: 


“One of sour 
Two of sweet 
Three of water 
Four of neat.” 


In answer to their queries he explained 
that the ‘“‘sour” was lime juice, the 
“sweet” syrup, the “‘water”’—just water. 
the “‘neat” rum. 

Roger’s tanned face was well set off 
by his soft white shirt, black tie, and 
loose-fitting linen suit. The irony of his 
playing host to Lois and John Drake 
pleased him, amused him immensely. 

“We're awfully indebted to you, Mr. 
Bird, but isn’t it terrible to be wrecked 
on a desert island? It is a desert island, 
isn’t it?” Celia Morton asked anxiously. 

“Tt’s two miles by dirt road from here 
to the Dixie Highway,” replied Roger. 

Before dinner there were cocktails, 
cocktails made of rum, Jamaica rum, 
strong and thick and rich, mixed with 
cream and a little strained honey. Din- 
ner revived the spirits of all Roger's 
guests except John Drake, who seemed to 
be ill at ease, self-conscious. 

Lois noticed that Roger seemed en- 
tirely contented, satisfied with a bache- 
lor’s existence, and she felt that it was 
wrong, a reflection on her. She wasn’t 
exactly displeased, but she thought he 
shouldn’t be quite so happy. 

And she noticed that the room seemed 
familiar. There were Roger’s things, his 
books: a copy of Gauguin’s ‘‘ Noa-Noa,” 
the color of brick dust. A white-backed 
volume of Swinburne’s poems and bal- 
lads. The sonnets of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. A package of cheap cigarettes. 
A charred briar pipe. The Bookman. 
The literary supplement of The Evening 
Post. 


OHN DRAKE, the Blacks, and the 

Mortons retired soon after dinner. 
Lois sat on the veranda with Roger. 

“You’re looking well, Roger; better 
than I’ve ever seen you look before.” 

“Thanks, Lois—and there’s something 
I want to tell you. I don’t want you to 
feel that you owe me anything. I don’t 
want you to feel indebted to me for 
what I’ve done, for anything. I simply 
did the natural thing. It would have 
been just the same if the Six Brown 
Brothers had been shipwrecked.” 

“‘Just the same?” 

‘“*Well—almost.” 

“How about your novel? 
finished it?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve finished everything— 
the dedication page.” 

“To whom did you dedicate it?” 

“To Mrs. John Drake. a: 

“Roger! You couldn’t, you wouldnt: 
Besides, I’m not married yet.” 

‘*Not married?” 

“No, John wanted to go on this house- 
boat party with the Mortons and the 
Blacks. We were—we are going to be 
married in Palm Beach next week. Wee 
going north to Hot Springs for our 
honeymoon.” 

‘“‘Observing a suitable period of mourn- 
ing after vour decree. Next to Niagara 

(Concluded on page 113) 
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Falls, I couldn't think of a more con- 


ventional place ~ 
honeymoon,” said Roger. . 
“T hope people won't hear about this 
episode. It would be awfully embar- 
rassing,” said Lois. rs 
“[ suppose you're afraid the papers 


will say: ‘Mrs. Bird Rescued by Ex- 
Husband.’ Don’t worry. I'll never tell 
any one.” 


“Roger, you always did talk in head- 
lines.” ° — 

There was a duil thud in the living- 
rom. John Drake, having been jostled 
hy Fred Morton’s elbow, had fallen off 
the couch on to the floor. Some sturdy 
swearing and then silence. 

“Roger, I don’t think I'll get married 
next week.” 

“The week after?” 

“No... . Roger, I don’t think PHI get 
married at all. . . .” 

“You're nol going to miss the chance 
of being an oil bride?” 

Mter breakfast the next morning 
Roger and his guests made ready to leave 
for town. Mary, his colored cook, 
beamed all over, for she had just received 
three almost unused sets of tarpon fishing 
tackle. 

“Tf there is anything more ludicrous 
than four grown people in the back of a 
Ford, it is five grown people in the back 
of a Ford,” said Roger, as he looked at 
the occupants. There were three women 
in bedraggled Palm Beach frocks and 
three men in very correct Abercrombie & 
Fitch yachting attire that was much the 
worse for wear. The answer to this re- 
mark was expressed but not spoken. 

Roger cranked and cranked and cranked. 
There followed a chug, three gasps and a 
couple of murmurs. 

“You must pardon Elizabeth. She’s 
had insomnia lately and she’s pretty 
tired in the mornings,” he apologized. 

Again furious, frantic cranking that 
was rewarded by a healthy, steady 
roar. 
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“Red HE 
Devils’’ 


taxi-men of Paris 

are universally acknowl- 
edged to be at once the 
most daring and the safest chauffeurs in 
the world. They take more chances 
and have fewer accidents than any others, 
and the most expert of all are those who 
drive red cars and go by the name of 
“red devils.” The minute the one- 
lranc-twenty-five flag is down, they 
transport one with such speed that it is 
easy to understand their plutonic sobri- 
quet. Nothing daunts these apparently 
reckless, but infinitely skilled drivers, 
ho usually carry the feeblest sort of 
horn, whose weak toot is little in keeping 
with the broad back and imperturbable 
mien of this unique chauffeur. For he is 
unique. 

Where do they manufacture _ this 
Strange race—these stalwart shoulders, 
this herce face with its bristling mustache, 
Sweeping like a defiance across his 
Weather-beaten, wine-ruddied cheeks? 
They resemble no other Parisians, but 
seem to be Gallic aborigines who were 
thus before Gaul was divided into three 
parts. They seem fastened to their seats 
like children’s tin firemen to their fire- 
engines. What are they like in their 
homes, one wonders, as they whirl us 





nonchalantly through the perilous traflic, 
narrow, broad, twisting and _ straight 
Streets alike. Their only suitable mate 
on be the daughter of some other red 
ee what does Mrs. Red Devil 
a ike? As Mr. Gelett Burgess once 
Alla rather see than be one.’ 
ha Jey must produce a formidable 

ood of little red devils for the future 
defense of France. 

We skate, we dodge, 
Stop suddenly 


( we fly, and then 
with a horrible scream of 


than Hot Springs for a 


By HENRI 


THE BIRDS GO SOUTH 


(Concluded from page 112) 


Lois sat in front with Roger. The 
road was muddy and several times they 
were nearly mired. They went along a 
natural avenue of palms and Australian 
pines, passing through innumerable 
orange groves. There was a sparkling, 
verdant freshness in the air that only a 
spring rain can bring. 

The monotony of the ride to town was 
relieved by two blow-outs. Each time 
the occupants of the car had to get out 
and watch Roger make the change. And 
Roger would apologize, saying: 

“That’s the trouble with these high- 
powered cars. They’re too rough on 
tires.” 

After the second blow-out the car ran 
out of gasoline, just by way of variety. 
Fortunately, a farmer in the vicinity had 
some. 

When they arrived in Fort Lauderdale 
Roger drove them to a landing down on 
the river. Their house-boat had been 
towed there and was being repaired. 
The occupants of the back of the car 
slowly extricated themselves and got 
out. 

“Thanks a thousand times, Roger.” 

“‘We’re indebted to you for life.” 

“Thanks ever so much, Mr. Bird.” 

“We'll be eternally grateful for this.” 

Lois sat quietly in the front seat. 

“Come on, Lois; we’re going to get 
some clean clothes, and then we'll all 
catch a train for Palm Beach,” said John 
Drake. 

“I’m staying here,” 

“What!” 

“I’m staying here. 
my trunks.” 

With a flourish, Roger turned the car 
around and drove off down the street 
with Lois, leaving John Drake on the 
curb. Roger looked at Lois, smiled and 
said: 

““Matchless climate and the Right 
People. Why freeze in the North? Come 
to Perroquet Island. Come South with 
the Birds.” 


said Lois. 


Tell Celia to send 


AND WHIMS 
QUATRE 


protesting brakes at our destination. 
We emerge shakily, and hand our fero- 
cious friend his pourboire with a timid, 
pleading look, for woe to the “‘fare’’ who 
doesn’t give him enough. Sometimes he 
thanks us with a lordly air, but usually he 
disappears without comment volcanically 
as he had arrived, exchanging quaint 
compliments with some brother chauffeur 
whose driving he disapproves. We make 
a vow never to step into a red taxi again— 
and yet, should we be late for the Russian 
Ballet, or for dinner at Prunier’s, we for- 
get our fears, and welcome the first 
“‘red devil” in sight with open arms. 


“The Best 
Chicken 
in Paris’’ 


O YOU want to know 
where to find “the 
best chicken in Paris” ? 
It isn’t at  Ciro’s, 
Voisin’s, or Foyot’s, or any such fashion- 
able or historic restaurant, where a 
thousand francs will not carry you very 
far. No, it is to be found on the Quai de 
Bourbon, in the very old and distinguished 
Ile Saint-Louis, a little way back of Notre 
Dame—literally an island, like the Cité, 
on which the great cathedral stands. 
Connecting with the mainland by 
several stately bridges, and, though so near 
to the most populous heart of Paris, it is 
curiously self-contained and quiet as a 
village. It is called ‘“‘Les Mariniers,”’ 
after the bargemen who can be seen un- 
loading the great barges in the river 
below, and its appearance lives up to its 
name, for it seems a mere buveltte, or 
wine-shop, with a narrow frontage, and a 
zinc bar, and small crowded tables, with 
linen far from spotless. One has only to 


look in, however, to see that the customers 
are certainly not bargemen, but usually 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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manure 
as P veach any 
France itself! 


Lrs of 


mystery. .. of 
soft enchantment eat of radiant color. How prevocative 
they are! And how serene in the consciousness of their 
allure are the women of the fashionable world. ¢ For they 
have learned from the Parisienne ees with her passion 
for exquisite beauty « e » the secret of such loveliness. 
¢. Tt’s the magic of Lipstick Tussy, of course. Discovered 
generations ago by distinguished women on the Continent 
“@ and known for years to American women traveling 
abroad! For Tussy is a creation of Maison Lesquendieu 
. . . the most famous house of cosmetiques in France. 
¢ Subtly scented, Tussy keeps the lips soft and smooth. 
An indelible lipstick oS of unquestioned purity a each 


of its six fascinating shades in a different colored case. 
Such gay little galalithe CQSES . « o with a tiny reducing 


And now, Lesquendieu 


also presents Lipstick Tussy in a smart selection of imported 


mirror at one end if desired! 


French gilt cases. They areas French as the country from 
which they COMIG . « « for they are made complete in 


France ... and are obtainable here at your favorite shop. 
A UNIQUE BOOKLET on cosmetiques 
by Lesquendieu . translated from the 


French . . . sent lo you on request, 


/ 


LES KAWN DUH C “ 


PRONOUNCED 


For skin as smooth as a rose petal eee 
use Velouté de Reine, a peac h-sc ented 


foundation cream tor powder. For color 





that is delicate, lasting and natural see 
there’s Farjoli Créme Rouge and Rouge 
Famosa Compact. For eyes that are 


.. La Sourcilla is a harm- 


LIPSTICK 


TUSSy 


distinctive . 
less liquid cosmetique fore yebrow sand 
eyelashes. J. LESQUENDIENU, Inc. 
Howard L. Ross, President, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City. 
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BIEN JouiE 


FOUNDATIONS 


| | / 
\ . . . . 
\F bo detailof your costume deserves more searching consideration 


than your foundation. Among the many exquisite Bien Jolies 


there is a model fashioned seemingly for your fi gure alone 


At all good stores 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
358 Fifth Avenue, Depr. B, New York 


Write for illustrations of the new spring models 


Loveliness in Every Line 
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GIRDLES 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LYRICAL NOTES FROM LONDoy 


(Concluded from page 100) 


consider the best means of preserving these 
squares, and there is a general desire that 
its report should be presented as soon as 
possible. Otherwise there is some danger 
that some of the squares may be built upon 
before proper action can be taken for their 
preservation. This danger is really great. 
Squares lie all about London, some of 
them in the nearer suburban districts, 
some of them actually in the heart of the 
city. It would require an exceptional 
knowledge to indicate all the districts 
which have been so favored, but the best 
known of the central squares are of con- 
siderable antiquity. Mr. Arthur Dasent, 
for example, has drawn attention to the 
fact that a generation before the first 
brick was laid in St. James’s Square there 
were in existence in Central London no 
fewer than three fashionably inhabited 
squares, of which two, in part, had been 
designed by Inigo Jones. Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the earliest of the three, was pro- 
jected in the reign of King James the 
First. The Piazza in Covent Garden 
dates from about 1630, while Leicester 
Square was begun five years later. All 
three were originally garden squares. 

Another seventeenth-century square is 
that of Soho. As all the world knows, 
Covent Garden has been given over to the 
fruit and vegetable market, while Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields and Leicester Square 
both may be regarded as pleasure-grounds 
for all comers. In the middle of the day 
clerks and other poor people congregate 
in these two squares, eat their lunches, 
read the papers, and chat. In Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields they can play games. But 
Soho Square is one of those where the 
central garden is closed to the general 
public, and this is the course with all, I 
believe, of the Bloomsbury Squares. The 
gardens are the special perquisite of 
dwellers in the houses by which they are 
surrounded. Now it may well be that 
something can be done to throw open all 
these little spaces to the public. Ali that 
needs to be done is to tear down the iron 
railings, ugly and obsolete, and cut paths 
across the gardens. This would in several 
instances be a mere return to old condi- 
tions, for a number of the London squares, 
it is said, are actually “‘common land,” 
which belongs historically to the dwellers 
in the immediate districts. 

That they should ever have been en- 
closed at all seems to me to be a proof of 
the accuracy of my own belief that Dean 
Inge’s much advertised gloom about the 
degeneracy of mankind arises from the 
Dean’s remarkable ignorance of English 
history. There is no part of the history of 
England which is more disreputable than 
that in which common land was stolen 
from the people; and although it is true 
that the bulk of this filching took place 


PARIS WAYS 


between seventeen hundred and eighteen. 
hity, some of the London encroachmem 
occurred as far back as the reign of Kin 
Henry the Eighth. a mg 

Some of those who have seen that th 
“Adam and Eve”’ public house has — 
sold may not be aware that this c 
historic spot. The present building , 
not old, but it is the immediate success. 
of a resort which was for many ons, 
tions greatly favored for its good ped 
and its tea gardens. The site of the 
“Adam and Eve” is the point of ine. 
tion between Tottenham Court Road 
and Hampstead Road, and Tottenham 
Court (the ancient manor-house of Tot. 
tenham or Totten Hall) was celebrated 
for cakes and cream in the early years 
of Charles the Second’s reign.” Alleys 
and arbors, and many enchanting nooks 
offered their attractions to all comers 
I will not go so far as to say that there is 
anything in the present building to sys. 
gest these sylvan delights, but the same 
would be found true of other celebrated 
spots. Nothing less alluring than the 
present Vauxhall could be imagined 
And yet Vauxhall had its heyday, just as 
Tottenham Court did; and Tottenham 
survived into the nineteenth centun 
with its prestige little impaired. One 
has now to go farther afield for cakes and 
cream, perhaps, of the old quality. But 
then Tottenham Court is no more, the 
Hampstead Road is one of the most dis. 
mal thoroughfares in the whole world. 
and even Swain’s Lane, which carries its 
history in its name, is a dull and drean 
road upon which electric tramcars ply 
noisily and without rest. : 

Let me end upon a brighter note. The 
curious will find in Whitehall, upon an 
exhibit now on view in the United 
Service Museum, the following notic: 
It might be described as an instance of 
the ‘“‘pathetic fallacy,” but it has its 
interest: 


“THe ‘V.C.’ PIGEON. 


“Pigeon No. 2709, LX. Corps, died of 
wounds received in action, 4th October, 
IQI7. 

“Tn the action which was fought in 
the region of the Menin Road on the 
3rd October, 1917, this bird was dis 
patched with a message from the front 
line to Divisional Headquarters at 1:30 
P.M. The bird was hit by a bullet which 
broke one of its legs, drove the message- 
carrier into its body, and passed out 
through its back. In spite of wounds 
and being out in the wet all night the 
bird struggled home to its loft, a distance: 
of 9 miles, and delivered its message at 
10:53 A. M. on 4th October. It die’ 
shortly afterwards.” 


AND WHIMS 


(Concluded from page 113) 


very smart or prosperous-looking people, 
modish-looking men and costly, sophis- 
ticated ladies with jeweled hands, and 
expensive dogs, with a sprinkling of 
students, clerks and midinettes, and the 
language spoken is as often American as 
French. 

It is the fame of Madame Fléconte’s 
chicken that has brought them there, 
Madame being a little country woman 
who can be seen hot and good-natured 
dealing with innumerable powlets in her 
narrow kitchen off from the main room. 
Her two daughters do the waiting, and her 
kindly husband the general superintend- 
ing, for “‘ Les Mariniers” is a family affair, 
and, for all its fame, still continues in its 
original, homely simplicity. Nor have 
these good people taken advantage of 
their popularity to put up their prices. 
They remain touchingly low 

The bill for two of us re ently. includ 
ing soup for two, the famous chicken for 
one, and an excellent steak for the other, 
vith vegetables, and some fruit, was on] 


a little over thirty francs—a dollar- 
twenty, at the present rate of exchange. 
Another homely touch is the way o 
presenting the addition, or bill. The 
waitress brings a little slate, and figures 
it out before you with a piece of chalk 
and there are no vestiaires, or sommeli 

(butlers) or a string of boys in buttons 
tip. Madame sometimes emerges 110! 
her kitchen to shake hands with and 
ceive the compliments of her cli nts 
many of whom, through many experle 
of her chicken, have become her friend 
There is a delightful, old-world inior 
mality and kindliness about the plac 
which is characteristically French 
don’t forget, the next time you 





nces 


Notre Dame, to drop down to “Les 
Mariniers.””» a block or two away, * 
humble as it looks, the little rol? ii pa 

j inar. 


also a show-place, a shrine of the cu 
art—and, when you return to your ho 
town in the States, you will be able to 54) 
that you have eaten “the best chicken ™ 
Paris.” 
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NO MODERN FACE 
WILL FOLERATE 
°° SKIN- FATIGUE”? 


OW, more than ever, the smart woman is intolerant of ‘‘Skin- 

Fatigue.” Today’s loveliness demands a new high standard of 
perfection—youth that ouilasts the years—beauty unmarred by the 
faintest sign of age or aeglect. 


Wrinkles, crowsfe-:, sailowness, relaxed muscles—all those de- 
plorable symptoms of “Skin-Fatigue” are prevented or corrected by 
the intern: tionally famous rejuvenating technique of Helena Rubin- 
stein, the world’s foremost beauty specialist. Enlarged pores, excess 
oiliness, skin disturbances—are effectively and speedily eliminated. 


Valaze Beauty Preparations, created by Helena Rubinstein, are 
scientifically designed to counteract “Skin-Fatigue.” Because of 
their stimulating, animating, refreshing qualities, they keep the 
complexion winsomely fresh, vibrant—the contour braced, youth- 
fully firm! 


Matchless Beauty Treatments! 


In the smartly continental atmosphere of the Rubinstein Salon. . . faces are sanely and sci- 
entifically beautified—signs of skin-fatigue outwitted—youth wisely recaptured! Advice 
for daily home care and on the fine art of make-up gladlv given. Treatments from 3.50. 


RUBINSTEIN CREATIONS ARE DISPENSED BY TRAINED AND COMPETENT ADVISERS 
AT ALL THE BETTER STORES, OR MAY BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM DEPT. H-B 


. - . 
: PARTS LONDON 
2 Rue du Fg. St. Honore 24 Grafton Street, W. 1. 


CHICAG - 
AGO: 670 N. Michigan Ave DETROIT: 1540Washington Blvd. 


BOSTON : 234 Boylston S IEWARK 
.% 2 ston St - ° NEWARK: 951 Broad Street 
PHILADFI PHIA: 254 So, 16thSt 46 W est 57th Street, New York City PALM BEACH: Sunrise Building 
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eautiful new Maison de Beauté Valaze at 8 East 57th St., New York, will open early in February 


Exquisite make-up adds a 


final touch of charm 


The perfect art of Helena Rubinstein is found 
in the glowing colors and soft pastels of the 
inimitable Valaze Rouges, Powders, Lipsticks, 
Eye Shadows. They have been created with the 
sense of artistry which recognizes that the skin 
is a living thing to be stimulated, nourished 
and molded to healthful beauty and then 
touched up with just the right beauty aids to 
bring out all its loveliness. 


Valaze Water Lily Powder—a fine, clinging, 
celicate powder. Based on the essence of Water 
Lily buds, in a quaint spired box of red and 
gold. Two Blends—Novena for dry skins. Com- 
plexion for normal or oily. Five shades—Rachel, 
Natural, White, Cream, Mauresque. 1.50 


Valaze Water Lily Vanities— Water Lily 
Vanities may be selected in colours to com- 
plement your costume. Beautiful little enamel- 
ed cases in Jade Green, Jet Black or Chinese 
Red. Double Compact 2.50, Sifter Vanity 2.00. 


Valaze Water Lily Lipsticks—The new, deli- 
cately perfumed, swivel lipstick for the con- 
noisseur in cosmetics. Red Cardinal, for the 
Blonde—incidentally a perfect evening shade 
for every woman; or Red Raby, for Brunettes. 
In cases of Jade Green, Jet Black or Chinese 
Red. LZ 


Valaze Water Lily Combination Box—con- 
taining the double compact, vanity and match- 
ing lipsticks, specially priced. 3.50 


Valaze Eye Shadow Cream—(B/ue, Brown and 
Black) —deepens the color of the eyes and ac- 
centuates their beauty. Guardsagainstwrinkled 
eyelids. Gives a lovely, soft finish. 1.00 


For winter beauty protection== 
use these finest of preparations 


Cleanse—Y outhify 
Valaze Water Lily Cream—a rich compound 
of rare unguents, herbs and the skin-rejuve- 
native essence of water lilies—the most luxuri- 
ous of all cleansers—keeps your skin delight- 
fully fine, soft-toned and smooth. 
2.50, 4.00, 7.50 


Clear—Stimulate 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood—a non-nour- 
ishing, firm cream that stimulates cell activity, 
bleaches mildly, purifies—revives skin health 
and youthful freshness. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 


Valaze Eau Verte—a quick rejuvenant. 
Actively stimulates the circulation. Makes the 
skin doubly receptive to bracing balsams and 
rich creams. 3.00, 5.00 
Drooping Contour 
Valaze Georgine Lactee—the muscle tigl.t- 
ener for advanced cases, most effective in over- 
coming double chin, extremely relaxed muscle 
and tissues—reduces bagginess about the eye 
without drying skin. 3.00, 6.0 
Crowsfeet—W rinkles 
Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream (An- 
thosoros)—richest of nourishing creams, feed 
underlying tissues, smoothing away lines, 
wrinkles, crowsfeet—fills out hollows—cor- 
rects dry, shriveled skin and beautifies thin 
hands. 1.75, 3.50, 6.00 


Valaze Extrait—a gentle anti-wrinkle lotion 
Refreshes tired eyes, erases crowsfeet—keeps 
delicate skins soft and youthful. 2.50, 5.00 


Blackheads 
Valaze Beauty Grains— lather-forming 
washes away blackheads, removes impuritie 
and rough outer cuticle, refines pores, creates a 
velvet smoothness. 1.00, 2.00 


Weather-Protection 
Valaze Balm Rose—a protective foundation 
for average skins, keeps make-up lastingly ad- 
lerent 1.00, 1.75, 3.50 


Valaze Cream of Lilies—excels for dry, deli- 


cate skins, imparting a soft, white tone—a 
flattering evening foundation for all skins. 
1.50, 2.50, 4.00 
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NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 97) 


inconsistent and unreasonable; trans- 
formed into a different human being. 

Fortunately there was a dog-show. No 
personal misery nor misfortune could rob 
Freddy of his delight in a dog-show. 
Alleging business, he departed for the rest 
of the day, and no opium smoker could 
have more quickly forgotten his troubles. 
It was not only a marvelous show, with 
six thousand entries, but was rich in 
acquaintances. Nothing was more cal- 
culated to restore Freddy’s self-esteem 
than his being recognized and welcomed 
here and there 

He helped to choose a chow for a 
duchess; had an inspiriting Sealyham 
talk with the old Earl of Middleshire; 
was asked by young Farquerson, who was 
judging the Irish wolf-hounds and 
Kerrys, to give them a preliminary look- 
over. He talked with charming kennel- 
maids; patted strange dogs on the head; 
disagreed about some of the awards with 
perfect strangers; discussed worms and 
distemper with others. No royal garden 
party could have given him half so keen 
a pleasure 

After tea, in an atmosphere of dog and 
amid a deatening barking and yapping, 
he returned home on the top of a bus, 
greatly refreshed. His first glance at 
Roberta as he entered the sitting-room 
showed him that she had forgotten their 
wretched estrangement. Glowing and 
lovely, she iooked up at him with wel 
come in her eyes and that enticing curve 
in the corners ot her pretty mouth. He 
bent over and kissed her Thank good- 
ness, they were friends again. 

““Tt’s found,” she said. Her voice was 
as happy as a child’s. 

lreddy was at a ‘oss. For a moment he 
did not understand. 

“The letter?” 

“Oh, yes, the letter.” 

He understood now. 

“Pat found it on the floor of the car; 
I must have dropped it from my purse, or 
something.” 

Then he has been here?” Freddy was 
disturbed. 

“Came a little while after you left, and 
in the most beautiful car you ever saw— 
a Rolls Cabriolet, driving himself.” 

A question formed itself on Freddy’s 
lips, but it was answered before he could 
open them. 

“He has only just gone; he waited as 
long as he could after tea, and I was to 
tell you how disappointed he was.” 

Freddy’s face lengthened. 

“You went out with him?” 

“Of course, why shouldn’t I? Don’t 
look at me like an injured husband.” 


RI.DDY laughed, but not very mirth- 

fully. All this glow and loveliness was 
due to Pat, then? The whole implication 
to him was that Pat had twisted her 
around his little finger; got her off alone 
and flattered and fooled her to the limit. 
Gad, after stealing the letter and reading 
it he had then profited by returning it! 
The perfidy of it overcame Freddy. 
Declaring what he thought about it in no 
uncertain words, he added 

“Bobbie, you have worried me to 
death; it is frightful what you have done. 
How much did he induce you to tell him?” 

Roberta looked hurt. 

‘‘Oh, nothing; there was no ‘inducing’ 
about it.” 

“But he admitted having read the 
letter?” 

“Only glanced at it before realizing it 
must have been mine.” 

‘*But he must have said something about 
it, Bobbie?” 

A slight anxiety betrayed itself on 
Roberta’s face; her reluctance to confess 
was obvious. 

“T had to do a little explaining,’ she 
said. ‘‘I could not take it in silence, and 
tuck it in my bag, could I? Perhaps I 
was a bit foolish, Freddy, but—” 

“But what?” 

“‘T had to tell him a few things.” 

“‘What, for instance?” 

Bobbie’s hesitation was alarming. The 
magnitude of her mistake seemed to be 
dawning on her; when she spoke at last 
it was like a frightened child being forced 
into an avowal. 

“T told him my father’s death had been 


very mysterious, and that this letter had 
something to do with it though J iy 
not say what—and that I was beine 
watched—”’ _— 

“*Good God, you told him that!” 

“T am afraid I did, Freddy; I] told 
him more than I ought. When I am with 
at I trust him absolutely; he hypnotia a 
me like a rabbit and it all burbles m1 
and it was all so mixed up with another 
thing that seemed more important rd 
him. He said it was all a fib abc : 
Cambrai, and his meeting you there "ll 
he knew about you was your name tha 
somebody had told him—the night ye 
were in the Berkeley, you know.” , 

Freddy made a whistling sound—a hiss 
of surprise and astonishment. 2 

“Tt was a trick to meet me. Said never 
in his life had he been so—oh, well, it is 
embarrassing to talk about—infatuated 
you know, and he groveled and grovele| 
at having done anything so utterly jp. 
excusable. And, of course, I swore ] 
would never tell you; he was so ashamed 
so humiliated; said I would forgive it 
but you never would.” 

Freddy, instead of taking it meb. 
dramatically as she had expected, was 
strangely calm. 

‘Everything about the man is a lie’ 
he said. ‘‘The question is whether yoy 
still have any illusions about him or not 
I have none myself; he is a crook.” 


OBERTA was listening with parted 

lips. The reflection of — unsaid 

thoughts passed across her face; agitation, 
incredulity, suspense. 

Freddy continued in the same key of 
intensity: “It is as plain as daylight; all 
this spying and mystery comes from 
Bellairs. It is my growing conviction 
that he had a hand in your fathers 
death.” 

The girl started, but still she said 
nothing. The silence lengthened. Except 
for the brilliancy and dilation of her eyes 
she might have heard nothing. 

At last she spoke as though impelled 
by her companion’s insistence. 

“T don’t know what to do; I don't 
know what to think,” she said. 

The conversation seemed to end there 
Freddy tried to continue it, but had t 
give it up. Even a monologue needs some 
response, some support, an occasional 
monosyllable thrown, no matter how 
absently, to the monologist. But this, as 
Freddy exclaimed, was like talking toa 
statue in the Park, and finally when he 
rushed over to Roberta and made a 
pretense of shaking her it roused nothing 
but impatience. 

‘Please leave me alone,” she said. “I 
am not in the humor for that kind of 
thing.” 

Nor was she in the humor to have her 
hand kissed, snatching it away as thous! 
he were taking an unwarrantable liberty 

Freddy dejectedly Jeft the room, cot- 
vinced that life was a failure and wonder 
ing how painful it would be to drink a 
eighteen-penny bottle of poison. But 
instead he went down to have a dog-shor 
talk with Mrs. Vincent, which prove 
extraordinarily soothing to his laceratec 
spirits. What with a cocktail, and + 
description of his choosing a chow for the 
duchess, his self-esteem became col 
pletely restored. 


It was after nine when he saw Robert § 


again, for as usual he had dined at bs 
“club,” which this time happened to ® 
a grubby little place in Soho, and 
walked the whole way home. He li 
decided he must do some concentrate: 
thinking, having been impelled to it ® 
the advertisement of a mind-tramt 
system in the evening paper. It bat 
seemed so specially addressed to him 2 
its wounding remarks about inefficient 
and mental slackness that Freddy be 
been startled into action. It had ashe 
him: “1s YOUR ENGINE RUNNING © 
ONE CYLINDER?” And proved it so (0 
clusively that he was shocked.  f 

He had taken on the task of unravel 
the mystery of old Grierson’s death, a 
how much concentration was he giv 
it? Going to dog-shows and pratt 
with Vincie; getting up late and dawdli 
over the Morning Post; dining ™ 

(Continued on page 118) 
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MAY QUICKLY AGE YOUR 


WINTER'S DAMP COLD AND DRY HEAT 
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— 
Protective and Embellish- 
ing Cosmetics 
[1] Petal Bloom (Improved) Liquid 
Powder. Our latest achievement, 
this Liquid Powder is delightful! 
Thoroughly shake the bottle and 
rub the liquid into the skin until 
dry. For evening dress it gives 
the perfect finish for neck, shoul- 
ders, arms and hands. It is also 
excellent for day use, outdoors, 
as a protection against sun, wind 
and salt water. One size, $1.50. 
4 - Sa 
[2] Vanishing Cream—a new and 
superior Primrose House cream, 
to be used for oily skins before 

making up. $1.00, $1.75. 


¢ 3 ¢ 





[3] Foundation Cream — a very 
choice special cream for women 
with dry skins, to be used before 
making up. $1.00, $1.75. 


¢ ¢ © 


For Skin Health and 
Protection in Winter 


[4] Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream— 
to cleanse the skin and remove all 
impurities from the pores. $1.00, 
$2.00, $3.50, $6.00. 


° 4 4 


[5] Skin Freshener—a mild, re- 
freshing lotion to renew the tone 
and vitality of the skin. $1.25. 
$3.00. 























[6] Smoothskin Cream — for a 
dry and sensitive skin. Light and 
nourishing, with just the faintest 
perfume, it gives a petal-smooth 
softness. $1.50, $3.00, $5.00. 


° 4 * 


[7] Developing Cream — rich in 
tissue-building ingredients. An ex- 
quisite nourishing cream for a 
dry, lined or wrinkled skin. 
$1.50, $2.50. 


- . . 


[8] Smoothskin Oil-- After bath- 
ing, thoroughly dry the skin. Rub 
body and limbs with Smoothskin 
Oil. Relieves roughness and chap- 
ping, makes the skin soft and 
smooth. Ideal for molding the face 
and neck, either used alone or 
in conjunction with your chosen 
cream. $1.50. 


o oo 


[9] Special Hand Lotion—easily 
absorbed. Quickly relieves rough- 
ness, chapping and windburn. 


$1.25, $2.00. 
5 Sd 


[10] Eye Bath — to refresh and 
strengthen the eyes, and keepthem 
clear and sparkling. Especially 
soothing after exposure to wind 
and snow glare. $1.00. 











if only to her motor—with face and neck exposed of the complexion. 








ture changes. 

Women of fashion are therefore doubly fastidious 
in complexion care during the winter... They 
know that nothing less than the exquisite Primrose 
House preparations will properly protect the 


health of the skin, while the delicate Primrose 3 East 52nd Street 
“HERE DWELLS YOUTH” 


beauty salon. 





Protect its youth and freshness with these Primrose House Preparations 
OW many times daily Madame must step forth— House cosmetics further protect and enhance the beauty 


to the chill damp air—then into the drying heat of a Several of our protective preparations and cosmetics 
ballroom or theatre! Nothing will age the unprotected are listed above. Ask for them wherever 
skin more quickly than winter’s trying tempera- House products are sold. And send for our book- 
let, “Here Dwells Youth,” telling how 
use these ultra-fine preparations just as they are 
used at Primrose House, New York’s smartest 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 
New York City 
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HARPER’S BAza, 


NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 116) 


dowagers and paying for it by dancing 
with their wallflowers. He would buck 
up; he would rise at eight sharp; he would 
refuse all invitations. That walk home 
must be the beginning of a new mental 
era. 


OW little they knew in reality about 

Grierson! Not only had there been 
those two years of separation between 
Bobbie and her father, but their lives 
before then had always been apart. To 
her what had he been except a glorious 
being who gave her wonderful treats? 
But between such episodes how much had 
they seen or known ofeach other? Nothing. 
So much love; so much devotion; but of 
intimacy—none at all. It was she 
apparently who had made all the con- 
fidences; who, in her abounding young 
egoism, had brimmed over about herself 
and her dreams and ambitions. She had 
confessed it ruefully to Freddy; had 
spoken of it with tears in her eyes. That 
he might have a life of his own; unknown 
cares and troubles; dreams and ambitions 
also— had never occurred to her. 

It became evident to Freddy’s newly- 
concentrated mind that they must learn 
more about Grierson; that in his life and 
character and habits must be found the 
key to the mystery. 

Rut where? 

At the bank, of course; at the London 
Merchants’ and Companies’ Bank, and 
among the men there who had known 
him intimately. 

Put how? 

That was the difficulty. One could not 
walk into a bank and say: “‘I want to 
have a long and confidential talk about 
that chief clerk of yours who committed 
suicide.” 

A bank was a stronghold, a fortress, 
and could be assailed only by stratagem. 

I'reddy spent the rest of his way home 
racking his head for that stratagem. 

Roberta, softened and subdued, seemed 
glad to see him, and her manner indicated 
contrition for the way she had treated 
him. She asked about the dog-show in her 
effort to be agreeable, and having heard 
from Vincie about the duchess, would 
have sweetly drawn him out about it. 


But there was no dog-show talk in 
Freddy. All interest in the duchess and 
her chow had vanished. Still concen- 


trated, he went straight to the business 
that had been engrossing him. 

“Did you ever do more than formaily 
write to the bank about the money they 
sent you and your brother?” he asked. 

Such an unexpected remark made 
Robbie blink; it was a struggle for her to 
collect her thoughts. 

‘I never wrote at all,” she said. ‘‘It 
cemed Jim’s place to do that; to thank 
them in both our names. He promised 
he would.” 

reddy lit a cigarette. 

‘Bobbie, I have been thinking a lot; 
concentrating, you know; and I want you 
to write at once to Sir Joseph Flores, the 
chairman of your father’s bank, begging 
him to give you a job in it.” 

Roberta regarded him with astonish- 
ment 

‘But ‘The Clash’ will go on some time,” 
she said. ‘* Freddy, you are crazy. What 
should I do in a bank? Even if I wanted 
to do such a thing, which heaven forbid, 
I would not last a week.” 


PPREDDY snatched at the last word. 

\ week! A week in the bank would 
be the solution of everything. He hastily 
disclosed their need of getting inside it; 
the absolute necessity of thus learning 
the intimate details of her father’s life. 
There would be his friends, his enemies, 
all the chatter, surmises and gossip about 
him. Otherwise they might as well give 
up the whole thing. What clues were to 
be found in Queen’s Avenue? 

‘‘We have been too long running on 
one cylinder,” he said. ‘‘ Now is the time 
to hum on them all, and get somewhere.” 

It was pleasant to see how impressed 
Bobbie was; she seemed to look at him 
with a new respect. Freddy began to feel 
like the man in the advertisement—who 
had bounded from five hundred a year to 
five thousand—thanks to concentration. 

“What do girls do in banks?” she 


asked. ‘“‘Don’t they need prelimin; 
training, and all that?” — 

“They clack things and add up figure 
mechanically,”’ said Freddy, “and loo 
up books that tell you that you are oa 
drawn; and every one of them must here 
been a beginner once, of course. The point 
of it is that your father’s long service Aa 
you a claim on the bank and it can’t. 
well refuse.”’ 

Bobbie mused. 

“What do they wear in banks—sych 
girls, I mean?” 

Freddy could remember only their 
heads; you did not see them underneath 
at all. Dark, unobtrusive clothes prob. 
ably—like typists. a 

“That would suit me,” said Roberta 
“Yes, I will do it.” ra 

Freddy’s face showed his pleasure: he 
had not anticipated such an easy ua 
quiescence. 

“Be sure and get them cheap and 
ready-made,” he remarked. “There js 
nothing more appealing than a tall 
queenly, glorious young blonde in a, 
worthy clothes. You know she js as good 
as gold, and supporting an aged mother 
and if she is a little down at the heel the 
pathos of it is devastating. Besides, jf 
you sailed into the bank looking like 
a well-groomed young goddess, the 
probably would not have you. You 
understand, don’t you? Neat but not 
gaudy. Cotton stockings; proud, modest 
poverty; cheap gloves; a shrinking 
lovely violet.” 


n’t very 


BOBBIE listened dreamily. No musi 

was sweeter to her ears than com- 
pliments. Alas, that they should ever 
stop! But here was Freddy getting per 
and ink and showing a horrid energy ji 
drafting a letter. Short though it was it 
cost them much work and argument, be- 
fore the final copy was completed an 
signed. 

19, Queen’s Avenue, 
CHELSEA. 
DEAR Str JosepH FLorREs: 

As the daughter of Thomas Grier- 
son I feel I can count with some 
assurance on your sympathy and 
friendship, and I am writing this in 
the hope that you may find a pos- 
tion for me, no matter how modest, 
in the Bank. Although I am iner- 
perienced in ofiice work I am con- 
fident that I have sufiicient intelli- 
gence, zeal and willingness to im 
prove rapidly under guidance, and t 
make myself of some value. Cer 
tainly if you accord me this favor I 
promise to bring to my work the ut- 
most earnestness and loyalty and de- 
sire to please. Although, thanks to 
your generosity, I am in ample funds 
I feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that I should think of my 
future. If it could be in the London 
Merchants’ and Companies’ Bank, 
I should be happy indeed. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERTA GRIERSON. 


Freddy, who had concocted the most 0! 
it, said it was perfect; and nothing wou! 
satisfy him but that it should be poste 
that night. In the same burst of energ 
that had marked him throughout he fle 
with it to the pillar in the King’s Roaé 

Marvelous result of an advertisement 
in a halfpenny paper. 

Concentration, humming, so to sped 
on six cylinders. 

Roberta, in surprise, wondered what 
had happened to him. And wonder 
more when he said he would reconnollt’ 
the bank the next morning and becom 
depositor as a preliminary step. He ba 
thought it all out on the way to 
pillar-box. Would draw out fifty pout 
from his own bank in the West End, # 
deposit it in—what was it called?—t 
London Merchants’ and Compamie 
Bank, to which they had addressed ! 
letter to Sir Joseph Flores. He was 
state of such extreme concentration th 
he refused to talk of anything else till! 
went to bed. 

In the morning he reached his 0“ 
bank before it was open, but made us 
of the time to chat with the door-keept 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HARPER’S BAza, 


NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 118) 


He must learn about bank door-keepers; 
their psychology, their weaknesses, the 
way to win their confidence. This pre- 
liminary study seemed hardly worth the 
half-crown it cost, for it seemed to reveal 
little more than dryness and incorrupti- 
bility. This particular old soldier could 
not be induced to gossip about the bank, 
though he was unduly expansive about a 
lady who had been run over by an omni- 
bus. He said that the bank gentlemen 
were very pleasant gentlemen. That Mr. 
Penfold, the manager, was a very pleasant 
gentleman. That Mr. Jones, the chief 
cashier, was a very pleasant gentleman. 
He saw very little of them, calling cabs 
principally and going errands. A good 
job, but hard on the feet. Yes, sir, hard 
on the feet. It was particularly hard on 
the feet; nobody could deny it was hard 
on the feet. 


HERE was just such another, wearing 

an identical row of shining medals, in 
the doorway of the London Merchants’ and 
Companies’ Bank, in Abbotsgate Street. 
Yes, this was the place; the name was on 
the plate-glass windows. How large and 
imposing it looked to one accustomed, 
like Freddy, to the little branch banks of 
the West End! With its wide frontage, 
marble steps and apparent occupancy of 
the entire building it gave the impression 
of sheltering an immense staff. 

The dark foyer was spacious and lofty, 
and one was confronted by a semi-circle 
of wickets too numerous to count at a 
glance. There were divans, desks, benches 
against the wall; all the austere order and 
austere convenience of an important city 
bank. 

Freddy, reconnoitering this fortress 
from an inconspicuous bench, thought it 
one of the gloomiest places he had ever 
seen, and his heart sank at having con- 
demned Bobbie to a week in it. He pic- 
tured her in an inner tomb with her glow- 
ing face bent over an addition of over- 
drafts—for Freddy’s knowledge of bank- 
ing was entirely limited to this depart- 
ment—and disturbingly beautiful to 
passing directors. No wonder her father 
had bought a motor-cycle and had sped 
away to Baby Bung as often as he could 
from this awful spot. Freddy visualized 
him unpacking his dog and his chops in 
the lonely freedom of the Downs. A 
handsome old fellow with a white mous- 
tache, beset by strange cares; pinning up 
“PEACE, SERENITY, STICK IT OUT,” on 
those bare walls. Then lying dead at the 
foot of the cliff in the tangle of his 
machine. 

Was the clue to the mystery somewhere 
in this building? Every one of those 
shadowy faces behind the wickets must 
have his own individual opinion of 
Grierson’s end; and behind them again, 
in the Tutankhamen recesses, were 
others, more highly placed, who perhaps 
knew. But how maddening were the 
obstacles between! How insurmountable! 
Even the plan of depositing fifty pounds 
now seemed the forlornest of efforts. 
However, it must be done. Fortune 
favorsythe brave, and all that; and he 
would choose one of the older paying- 
tellers—that bald one—who might con- 
ceivably prove to be a friend of Thomas 
Grierson’s. 

But the bald one, slowly reached in a 
queue, directed him to a wicket marked 
F. He might have been a wax-work 
moved by wires; and at F another wax- 
work automatically absorbed the fifty 
pounds. Of course there were a few 
formalities; some entries had to be made; 
but even the imposing names that Freddy 
gave as references were no more than 
Smith or Jones to the wax-work. He was 
a young, fair wax-work of an icy com- 
petence, and looked Scotch. After a 
brief delay, Freddy was dismissed with a 
cheque-book. 

The next step was to toil again to- 
ward the bald paying-teller with a 
cheque to self for ten pounds. Freddy 
purposely failed to endorse it, hoping that 
the omission might give an opportunity 
for conversation. It did. Ignoring the 
directions given him, Freddy held his 
place at the wicket. His voice, when it 
spoke, was in its most ingratiating key. 

“My friend, Miss Roberta Grierson, is 








most eager to meet some of her father’ 
old friends here; I wonder if you ¢ : 
help her?” — 

The bald man gave a slight start 

_“A daughter of Thomas Grierson’s 
did you say? Yes, yes, of course, | 
knew him. But in the circumstance 
I might be pardoned for not wishing 
discuss—”’ se 

Discussion is hardly the word for it.” 
said Freddy. “Nothing hysterical. ; 
that kind of thing, but just the natural 
craving of a daughter for a sympatheti 
talk with one of his old friends.” 

“You must excuse me, I am afraid,” 
said the bald man, in a distinctly colder 
tone. It was a labor-sa\ ing sentence, for 
it was both a denial and a request to moye 
away. 

When Freddy came back with the 
endorsed cheque he was thrown an un- 
expected crumb, along with his ten 
pounds. 

“She might find what she wants in oy; 
charwoman, Mrs. Makin,” said the 
cashier. ‘‘She is quite a character, and 
was devoted to our late chief.” 

Freddy flushed at Roberta being coupled 
with the charwoman, even if she wer 
“quite a character”; but swallowing his 
resentment, he murmured a_ word of 
thanks and passed on. It was only in 
retrospect that he realized what a valy- 
able bit of information had been given 
him. Such old women were usually jp- 
exhaustible mines of gossip. What a pity 
he had not asked for her address. But of 
course the cashier would not have known 
it. Nobody knows charwomen’s ad- 
dresses except their friends in the same 
walk of life who are told to fetch them. 
How careful the bald man had been not 
to use the name, Grierson. It recurred to 
Freddy significantly—the ‘she” and 
“four late chief.’”’ Also the slight lowering 
of the voice. 

But the present task was to find Mrs 
Makin. The commissionnaire would prob- 
ably know all about her, or failing him, 
the policeman on the beat. A shabby old 
woman, with access to a bank in burgling 
hours, was sure to be well known. A hali- 
crown was administered, but the results 
were not very satisfying. The hero ofa 
dozen wars scratched his head, and said 
he wor blessed if he had the slightest 
idear. She turned up every day at about 
three-thirty with two young women, and 
was supposed to make tea and tidy up the 
plice. Yes, there was a little door at the 
side up there; that was were she went in 
at three-thirty. 

George, as he was called, was so affable 
that Freddy tried to draw him out in 
other directions. Had he known that 
unfortunate Mr. Grierson? That bank 
gentleman who had committed suicide on 
the South coast? Yes, George had heerd 
of him, but it had been just afore his 
time. Jebb had been at the door ther, 
and he had taken Jebb’s place shortly 
afterwards. Struck it rich, Jebb had; 
rode in his own motor-car like a lord 
Smart feller, Jebb; picked up tips in the 
bank, and won money like you can a 
races if you are on the inside. Lived in 
the country somewheres, and had 3 
shooting. 

George darted off to open a taxi door 
for a descending lady and Freddy was 
left alone with his thoughts. Throug! 
them was running a new thread. 

Jebb. 

Jebb who had struck it rich afte 
Grierson’s death. Jebb riding in his ow! 
motor-car like a lord. Jebb, the & 
commissionnaire, with his house @ 
shooting in the country. 

Freddy, with kindling excitement 
wondered whether he had not made é 
very important discovery. ; 

“T must look into Jebb,” he said! 
himself. ‘“Jebb is more like a clue thal 
anything I have found yet.” 


$ 


to 


OULD it be that this sallow, slendet 

dark-clad woman with the ne 
gloves and neatly folded umbrella w# 
Mrs. Makin, the charwoman?’ 
Victorian picture of iron-clad_ respect 
bility who might have been the wile ® 
sister of a clergyman? With the big not 
of an unquenchable faith, and the ve 

(Continued on page 122) 
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DUNHILL VANITY 


SISTER. CREATION TO THE FAMOUS LIGHTER 
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Weautily vourse / as easily as 


/ / /; r a of the cap reveals a lipstick, 
vou would light a cicarelle * or aig wae 
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No more need one fumble 
about for rouse, powder or 
the chukec lipstick —e drawn or used in its stationary 
here is a tiny vanity which ingeniously lorm...\Vithin the dainty encasement are 
combines these three prime requisites to a mirror and a single or double 


make ae Simulating in appearance compact, as one prefers... The cos- 





the well-known hriquet it offers the same metics are of surpassing quality and may 


fascinating ease of use... A quick flick The lipstick may be removed from be obtained in the shades now in favor. 
the case entirely or screwed up from 
the bottom and applied. 


AVAILABLE AT THE SMART STORES: 


Engine-Turned Nickel or Brass Lacquer Model... $5.00 Gold-Plated Model .......... arate aa ce eae $10.00 
Lacquer Enamel in a Choice of Six Colors ...... 12.50 PUNE ON oa ain, ht Hy, @ tunis dl Bi Sree 20.00 
Silver-Plated Model ........... aie a ela as 7.50 Solid Gold and Enamel upto .............. 300.00 


ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS. INC... NEW YORK 











HOUBIGANT 


now tells you how to keep 











your skin young 


WON DERFULnNCW liquid cream 
A recently perfected by Houbi- 
gant in their famous Paris labora- 
tories, now does for the skin what 
heretofore has been possible only 
with elaborate and expensive treat- 
ments. 


This isnomerescented, sticky liquid 
that temporarily softens the skin 
and gives off a more or less pleasant 
odor. Itis the product of dee pstudy 
of what the skin really needs to 
overcome and remedy that dryness, 
roughness, parching, wrinkling, 
sallowness and sagging which re- 
sult from unavoidable exposure to 
wind, sun, cold, heat, dust and 
water. 


Such a product must be nourishing 
building up starved cells, smooth- 
ing lines, restoring natural mois- 
ture and softness. It must be pro- 
tective, without clogging the 
pores with grease. It must be / 
healing and soothing, serv-  / 
ing to remove blemishes / 
andrestorenatural white- 
ness. It must be refin- 
ing, astringent—ton- 
ing and tightening 
tired tissues, reduc- 
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ing enlarged pores. And the new 
Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion és all 
of these things—cream, emollient 
and astringent—én one. 


Use this wonderful new lotion at 
night before retiring, patting it 
freely on your face, neck, arms and 
shoulders. Then all night long it is 
feeding and toning the skin, soften- 
ing, smoothing. Use it in the morn- 
ing before powdering. It is a mar- 
velous and then 
throughout the day it protects 
against the elements. Use it after 
bath or 


pow der base, 


every wash to soothe, 
smooth, moisten and at the same 
time refine the skin. You will be 
amazed how quickly your skin be- 
comes supple, soft, smooth as silken 


velvet—clear, fine-textured, young 


Ask for the new Quelques Fleurs 
Skin Lotion at good shops or drug- 
gists. Exquisitely perfumed 
withthefamous Houbigant 
Quelques Fleurs Parfurn. 
The bottle, $1.00. Or if 
you wish we will gladly 
send a generoustrial bottle. 
Write to Houbigant, Inc., 
Dept. L-H-1,539 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


MOUBIGANT 
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boa and reticule of a fearless Christian 
of the ’nineties? 

Freddy in uncertainty waited till she 
stopped in front of the little door and 
drew out a key; and as he made a step 
toward her there brushed beside him two 
young women similarly seeking her. In 
their bigness, smudginess and  good- 
humor they might have been flower-girls 
from Trafalgar Square or Piccadilly 
Circus, and they broke into cheerful 
exclamations at the sight of the elderly 
lady who, noticing Freddy, tried to quiet 
their exuberance. 

“Do behave yourselves for once,”’ she 
said severely. ‘This isn’t hopping.” 

Raising his hat, Freddy asked if he had 
the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Makin. 

Startled, she gave him a penetrating 
look. He noticed how blue her eyes were; 
sea-captain blue as hard as agate, and as 
devoid of expression. 

“Yes, Iam Mrs. Makin,” she said. 

“Tt is the new ’tec,”’ murmured one of 
the girls in a loud and admiring whisper. 
‘Ain't he the toff!” 

“T am a friend of Miss Grierson’s,” 
explained Freddy, ‘‘ Thomas Grierson’s 
daughter, who is most eager to meet you 
and have a talk about her father. It 
would be extraordinarily kind of you to 
give her the opportunity.” 

“Why should she want to talk to me 
about her father?”’ asked Mrs. Makin. 

‘Well, you knew him, did you not?” 

Ven." 

‘*Surely you can understand the natural 
inclination of a daughter to get into some 
contact with her father’s friends—her 
dead father’s friends?” 

*T could not be called a friend. Tama 
working woman, who met him occasion- 
ally in the course of my duties in the 
bank I serve tea to the superior 
officers, and am in charge of the nightly 
cleaning.” 

lreddy gazed at her in astonishment. 

To erlighten him she remarked she was 
the widow of a naval officer, adding with 
a peculiar bitterness that she had learned 
two things from her husband—to work 
hard and keep her mouth shut. 

‘Then you won't see Miss Grierson?” 

“\V hy should she waste her time?” 

“But would you?” 

"No." 

“Have you no compassion for her? No 
womanly feeling? I simply cannot believe 
you would refuse her a favor that would 
cost you so little.” 

Phe blue eyes snapped. 

‘IT don’t care to be pumped, thank 
you.” 

reddy murmured an indignant pro- 
test. 

‘‘Nor have her blubbering all over the 
place,” added this weird woman. ‘‘T can 
do my own weeping for the past. Let her 
do hers—separately.”’ 

“To you know,” said Freddy, leaning 
on his stick, and with both his hands on 
it, ** | think you are the most disagreeable 
female I have ever met.” 

The two young women giggled. Things 
like that brightened the toilsome day. 
They waited hopefully for a crushing 
retort that probably either of them could 
have instantly supplied. Mrs. Makin’s, 
when it came, was disappointing to such 
experts in repartee. 

““T am completely indifferent to your 
opinion of me,” she said in a tone un- 
tinged by rancor; and with a slight in- 
clination of her head in response to 
I'reddy’s uplifted hat, she laid her hand 
on the key in the door. 

REDDY walked away much _per- 

turbed. Had he mufied it somehow? 
Had it been his fault that he had roused 
such antagonism? What a cursed change 
in society when vipers like that took the 
place of honest chars. Dear old things 
who loved gin and conversation, and 
would melt like butter in the sun for a 
couple of half-crowns. Never had Freddy 
felt more cheated. That damnable 
woman! Bitter as the quinine they used 
to stuff him with in Salonica. And an 
absolute wall! The only admission she 
had made was that she knew Grierson. 
But that could mean anything. The 
word was the vaguest in the language. 

Jebb loomed through the gloom of his 
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reflections. Temporarily 
don Mrs. Makin and start on the track 
of Jebb. Get his name and addres , 
least from old George. tetas 
But old George could only 
first question, and that not without digi. 
culty. First saying it was Jack, he the 
disremembered whether it wasn’t pte 
Having only known Jebb for one in 
larn the ropes—and paying no special 
attention—he became doubtful whethe 
he had ever even heerd his first aaa 
though he had a sort of recollection that 
it was either Jack or James. On being 
asked if he could not get the information 
inside—inside meaning the bank—he was 
shocked at the suggestion. It would be 
worth his plice to bother anyone at 
closing-time. He gave a brief picture of 
closing-time in which a commissionnaire 
would be safer among lions and tigers, 
Another half-crown helped George to 
remember a little newspaper shop round 
the corner where the afternoon papers 
were regularly bought for the bank, [t 
was just possible they might know Jebb’s 
name. Old George would go and find out 
on the pretense of searching for a taxi: 
and if any of the bank people (George 
almost called them bank blighters) came 
out, Freddy was to indicate in an unde. 
termined manner that he was waiting for 
the taxi he had sent George to bring. 
These all seemed very unnecessary pre- 
cautions, but old George insisted on them 
Otherwise it might cost him his plice, you 
know. ‘ 
He returned in a very short while—so 
short indeed that Freddy wondered if 
old George were not a monster of guile— 
to say that the name was Theodore. 
Jebb’s address was unknown, but he was 
supposed to live down Hampshire way. 
He said ‘“‘why,”’ but no alphabet could do 
justice to George’s accent, which would 
need special type of its own 
Bidding him good-by, Freddy walked 
away. He had thought out a plan for 
getting Jebb’s address, and was greatly 
smitten by its originality. That it would 
require a journey to Knightsbridge 
seemed an almost added attraction, for 
it would give him something to do before 
half-past six—when he meant to return 
to the bank and follow Mrs. Makin home 
Mrs. Makin’s address, relatively unim- 
portant compared to Jebb’s, would still 
be worth learning. Freddy was tantalized 
by this singular woman, and he meant to 
find out all he could about her. 


Would aban. 


answer the 


N KNIGHTSBRIDGE he stopped at 

Batten’s, his boot-maker, who was 
almost the only tradesman of his ac- 
quaintance to whom he owed nothing. 
In the present circumstances this was 
important, for he needed a tradesman he 
knew well, and who could be trusted to 
oblige him. 

Batten, produced from the inner shop 
by a young assistant, was delighted to see 
him. He was an immense man, bent 
almost double, and was one of those 
kindly old fellows, now fast disappearing, 
who are not only masters of their craft, 
but who by life-long intercourse with the 
upper classes are virtually allied with 
them. If a guillotine were ever set up on 
Constitution Hill the heads of Battens 
would be found intermingled with the 
heads of the aristocracy. Joined in life, 
they would be joined in death, like the 
faithful hairdressers of 1704. 

After choosing the leather and style 
for a new pair of shoes—all other de- 
tails being on file—Freddy in 4 
lowered voice said he wanted Battens 
help in rather a peculiar business. : 

“The fact is I want a man’s address, 
he said. ‘‘He is known at a bank in 
the city, and any letter addressed there 
would be forwarded to him. I have my 
own reasons for not writing to him my 
self, and incidentally I may say I 
not know him from Adam.” ; 

Batten was listening intently, and his 
expression was not without misgivings 
Feudal retainer though he was, he could 
not—short of a duke—be in any Wa) 
disloyal to one customer in order 
oblige another. However, he was a 
man of the world in his own way an 
kept these reflections to himsell. 

Continued on page 124 
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he Dental Profession Studies 
Dingy Film on Teeth 


Film forms on teeth and gives them 
that dull, ‘Soff-color’’ look. It fosters 


serious tooth and gum disorders 


Remove it in the way now urged 
by foremost dental opinion of the day 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


WO things you may rightfully expect from 
the dentifrice you use, says a famous New 
York dental specialist: “That teeth be sparkling 
white and that you be protected from the com- 
moner tooth and gum disorders.” 
that fulfills scientific 
accomplish 


A dentifrice present 
standards will results by 
removing the film that forms on teeth. And it’s 


to this film that “off-color” teeth and many tooth 


these 


and gum disorders now are traced. 

Thus in widespread use among dentists and 
their patients is the special film-removing denti- 
irice called Pepsodent. 


Why FILM may lead to trouble 


Run your tongue across your teeth and you 
will feel a slippery, viscous coating. That is film, 


It clings to teeth so stubbornly that ordinary 


brushing will not successfully remove it. It gets 
into crevices and stays. 
Stains from food and smoking sink into 














Follou ing the 
film | 


widespread practice of daily removing 
»y Pepsodent, a fast diminishing number of 
serious” tooth and gum troubles are noted. 


film and make teeth dull and 
dingy. 

Germs breed in film by the 
millions. And they, with the 
tartar film develops into, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of 
decay. Thus before new ways 
were found to remove it tooth 
and gum disorders were start- 


lingly on the increase. 


Special way removes film 


Under close direction of lead- 
ing dental authority a special 
film-removing tooth paste, 
known as Pepsodent, was de- 
It acts to curdle that 
film and then in gentle safety 


Ve lop d. 











to remove it. 


There is a sparkle in your smile 
dream of. This way of cleansing teeth uncovers it, enhancing 
natural beauty and safeguards glorious heuith. 


In this 
world has gained a new con- 


development the 


what a dentifrice 
Dentists by the thousands 


ception of 
should be and do. 
tell us this. 


Fights Decay — Firms Gums 
Pepsodent also acts to increase the alkalinity of 
saliva and thus to neutralize fermenting starch 

deposits that cause the acids of decay. 
Pepsodent aids to firm and harden the gums. 
Thus, Pepsodent answers fully these require- 
ments of the dental profession of today. That's 
why in 58 nations its acceptance among dentists 


is widespread. 
Take to days to see 
kept 


likewise 


White and sparkling teeth must be film 
Healthy teeth and gums must 


have daily film protection. 


free. 


All dentists know the solution lies in Pepso- 


dent. Send coupon for 10-day tube. 


Note how soon teeth grow whiter and brighter. 
How soon gums firm and harden. 
See your dentist twice each year. Use Pep- 


sodent twice each day. That marks the height 


of modern tooth care. 





a dazzling whiteness—you may not 








FREE—10-DAY TUBE 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 242, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Name.... 


Se ee — 
Other Otlices: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St. e ° . . . 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. . 0 

(Australia), Ltd.,137 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S. W. 











Only one tube toa family 2676 





PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice-—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Spa nish-Neutral 
The new sun-tan 


shadein face powder 


Romance and Spain have always 
gone hand in hand, because of 
Castile’s beautiful women, with 


their alluring complexions of olive 


hue. Now Spanish-Neutral, the 
newest and latest face powder, gives 
you that same mysteriously beautiful 
true Spanish beauty. 


Spanish- Neutral is a Lucille Dollee 


preparation — ample assurance that it 1s 


odor all its own. 


oliv e tinge — the enviable tone of a 


delicate and luxuriant. It is sifted fine 


as mist, and has an intriguing flower 


You'll find Spanish- Neutral at your favorite 


shop, where you can also secure the other 
Lucille Dollee preparations. With the re- 


quirements of the busy woman in mind, these 


preparations have been scientifically condensed 


so that only a few creams and lotions are 


necessary to keep your skin healthy and your 


complexion at its loveliest. 


An illustrated brochure will be sent gladly ,on request, 


oO~ oO ~~ 


CLEANSING CREAM + SKIN FOOD + NOURISHING 
and FOUNDATION CREAM + ASTRINGENT 


POW DER 


+ HAND LOTION - EYE LOTION 


LIPSTICKS + COMPACTS + BATH SOAP +: M 


= 


LUCILLE DOLLEE »¢ Carnegie Hall » CLEVELAND 


+ FACE 
ROUGE 


ASCARA 
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But some glimmer of them reached 
Freddy. 

“He is nobody of any importance,” he 
explained. ‘“‘A cheap racing man who 
has suddenly made a pot of money; not 
the kind who would ever come here.” 

Batten was relieved. 

“Now this is what I want you to do,” 
continued Freddy. ‘‘Send him a short 
letter with your cheque for two pounds, 
and say how sorry you were to discover 
that this original deposit had been over- 
looked in the bill you had recently sent 
him.” 

“T see. Just as though he had made a 
deposit of two pounds, and then had 
afterward been sent a bill for the goods 
in full?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Like his name had got mixed with 
another customer's?” 

“You have the idea. He will return 
the cheque, of course, saying it is all a 
mistake, and his address is sure to be on 
his letter.” 

Producing two one-pound notes, 
Freddy pressed them into a none too 
willing hand. 

“Of course, I have your assurance, 
Mr. St. John-Goode, that this does not 
involve any court proceedings, or that 
my name might be brought into it in 
any way?” 

‘**My absolute assurance, Batten. You 
will simply be saving me from nosing 
into things at the bank, and finding the 
address for myself. You will be doing 
Lord Welwyn and myself no end of a 
favor.” 

l'reddy threw in his brother on the 
spur of the moment. It was good policy 
to remind Batten of the lord in the 
family. The result was instantaneous. 
Any reluctance Batten might have felt 
ebbed completely. Indeed, it was with 
an air of gratification that he wrote 
down “Theodore Jebb” on a sheet of 
paper, and laboriously added with vast, 
heaving breaths: ‘“‘Care London Mer- 
chants’ and Companies’ Bank, Abbots- 
gate Street, KE. C. 3.” Freddy’s own 
Queen’s Avenue address followed in the 
same sprawling hand. 

They parted warmly. 


HE Rubicon once crossed, Batten 

had become a zealous confederate. 
In a life so wholly confined to the lower 
extremities of the aristocracy, and 
bordered north, south, east and west by 
leather, it was exhilarating for once to 
soar into the azure of romance. Old 
Lord Welwyn had been one of the 
richest peers in England, and how often 
had his splendid equipage champed out- 
side that very door. His memory cast a 
glamour over his sons; it was a privilege 
to oblige them, even blindfold. There 
was a lady in it, of course; perhaps an 
heiress who might come Mr. Frederick’s 
way and put him on his feet; poor Mr. 
Irederick, who looked positively shabby. 

Well, well, he would get the letter off 
to that Jebb directly. It had not oc- 
curred to young Mr. Frederick that 
Jebb might keep the two pounds and 
never answer at all. That was the kind 
of thing you might expect from a cheap 
racing man. That, and ready-made 
boots from Thorold’s or the Stores. 

Meanwhile Freddy, after stopping for 
a fourpence-halfpenny tea, and a stroll 
in the Park, made his leisurely return on 
foot to the bank. He was still much too 
soon; it was only a little after six. How- 
ever, it gave him the opportunity of 
finding several points of vantage from 
which he might wait in ambush tor Mrs. 
Makin, and make a choice among them 

A recessed doorway diagonally op- 
posite from Mrs. Makin’s exit appealed 
to him as the best. Here he tried to 
affect a casual appearance as though he 
had merely stopped for a moment— 
and found it extraordinarily irksome. He 
realized, almost for the first time, how 
constantly under surveillance everyone 
is in a big city. The number of people 
who took a good look at him in passing 
would have filled a court-room. He 
felt that at least a dozen could have 
described him accurately, and picked him 
out the next day in a police queue. 

In all their faces was the unsaid ques- 






tion: “What the dickens are yoy doi 

here: The herd collectively Was ms 
picious of any individual who lurked in, 
doorway without apparent reason " 


HE irony of it Was that after all th: 

leaden waiting, Mrs. Makin finally 
emerged without his noticing her” 

An approaching policeman had dis. 
tracted his attention, and Freddy, look. 
ing up from feigning to tie a boot-lace 
saw what he was certain was Mn 
Makin’s back, receding from him, 

He followed it in a panic of fear lest 
he might have been mistaken, and jt 
was Only aiter several minutes oj Cautious 
pursuit that he could convince himselj 
it was really Mrs. Makin. Caution, 
alas! was only a relative term in folloy. 
ing a person in a crowd. He had t 
stick so close to Mrs. Makin that had 
she turned her head she would haye seen 
him. 

At every omnibus stop he expected t 
lose her; had she dipped into the under 
ground he knew she would slip from him 
like a fish into water. 

But she continued ue. Way on foot, 
with an active, homeseeking air and an 
unhesitating use of narrow short-cuts— 
those dark and gloomy fissures—into 
which a practised Londoner dartslikearat, 

All Kreddy’s sense of direction was 
gone, though he surmised they had 
reached the neighborhood of Old Broad 
Street. At the end of a cul-de-sac she 
entered the doorway of a dingy building, 
which in decaying letters announced it 
was Byles Court, and which seemed to 
be a rookery wholly abandoned to solici- 
tors and barristers. 

Freddy, giving her time to start 
mounting the stairs, hurried in after her 
His foot was on the first step when a 
rustle behind him warned him that he 
had overshot her. Evidently she had 
withdrawn on one side in order to cut off 
his retreat, and had deliberately let him 
pass. Turning, he confronted her face to 
face. 

She was pale with anger. Even in the 
semi-darkness, he could see that; detect 
the tightened mouth and the baleful eyes. 

“What explanation have you to make 
for following me, sir?’’ she demanded. 

“Oh, please don’t take that tone,” 
said Freddy, secretly terrified, but out- 
wardly calm and almost genial. ‘It is so 
important for Miss Grierson to meet you, 
and I took this liberty for which | apolo- 
gize humbly, in the hope of winning you 
over to change your mind.” 

“You fool!’’ she exclaimed in a wither- 
ing voice. “Why should Miss Grierson 
and I have anything in common?” 

“Surely it is natural for a bereaved 
daughter to wish to talk about her father 
to some one who knew him.” 

Mrs. Makin laughed harshly, but the 
intention to wound was much more ap- 
parent than any mirth. It was like a slap 
in the face. 

“‘T fear I cannot share your amuse- 
ment,” said Freddy. ‘It is all most sad 
and most natural, and | cannot imagine 
why you should thwart her desire in this 
way.” 

At this the fiendish woman pushed her 
face up so close to his that he could feel 
her breath on his cheek. Pale and with 
gleaming eyes she reminded him of 4 
spitting cat. : 

“It is a very good thing Tom Grierson 
is dead!” she exclaimed. “‘ You can te! 
his daughter that from me if she insists 00 
knowing. And as for you, sir, if you come 
round here trying to spy on me again | 
sha!l give you in charge of the police. 

Freddy, stricken to  speechlessness 
could only gasp as she brushed past him 
and flitted up the stairs into the obscunty 
above. : 

What a woman! Why, he would feel 
sorry for an adder that tried to neste 
in that bosom. ee 

Lighting a cigaret he left the dismal 
portal. 

What the devil could she have meant by 
saying it was a good thing Tom Grierson 
was dead? E 

In the whole strange business that was 
the most mystifying thing yet. 

Well, if the social system evet crashed 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The spirit of today. The 
feeling of tomorrow. 
Modern. Free... Tradi- 
tion, not made, but in 
the making... Expressed 
in furniture. The color. 
The design. It is vital, 
dynamic ... DYNAMIQUE, 


the new furniture. 


A 
Creations 


Now shown exclusively by Lord and 
Taylor in New York, Marshall Field & 
Connie in Chicago, and by John 
Wanamaker in New York and Philadelphia. 


i iri rchants. 
Address your inquiries to these me 
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NOTE: The Hartmann 
line, on display at local, 
authorized Hartmann 
dealers, includes the 
trunk you want, at the 
price you want to pay— 
$39.50 to $400.00. 


People who live in trunks 
... and always look smart 


In the most fashionable resorts of the world, where 
appearance means everything, you find countless 
people who, to all intents and purposes, “live in 
trunks”— yet are the smartest of the smart. 


—and in the same resorts, you find more Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunks than any other one make or kind. 


Why—why do people whose demand is fresh, per- 
fectly transported apparel, and globe trotters who 
want rugged durability above all else, choose the 
Hartmann? 


Simply because into every one of the numerous 
models of Hartmann goes matchless apparel-carry- 
ing qualities combined with real resistance to the 
wear and tear of travel. 


At the authorized Hartmann dealer’s store, you'll 
find your pet, personal ideas anticipated in a Hart- 
mann Trunk. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
icensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARIMANN 
IRUNKS 
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“BE SURE THE RED >< HARTMANN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 
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into anarchy it would have one allevia- 
tion. In the general turmoil he would go 
out and wring that woman’s neck. This 
cheering thought sustained him as he 
made his way home. 

But just the same he was greatly 
troubled. Were they digging into some- 
thing that had better be left alone? There 
was a grim sincerity about that awful 
woman. 

“Tt is a very good thing Tom Grierson is 
dead.” 

She had dashed it in his face like a cup 
of vitriol. 


OBERTA was awaiting him impa- 

tiently with a letter from the bank. 

It had been there for an hour, and she had 

nobly left it unopened in order to share it 
with him. 

Nothing was more charming in Bobbie 
than her need of companionship in every- 
thing she did. She liked a touch of the 
theater in all her emotions, and even in a 
trifle like opening this letter she wished 
to make a little scene of it. Her lustrous 
eyes, her pretty eagerness, the lovely 
whiteness of her arms in her short sleeves 
all transported Freddy; and with it was a 


pang of guilt that he had perhaps been « 


the means of condemning her to a week 
in that dreadful bank. 

The letter was typewritten on impres- 
sive paper, and reminded him in its fault- 
lessness and perfection of a communica- 
tion from the War Oflice. 


Drar Miss GRIERSON: 

Sir Joseph Flores begs me_ to 
acknowledge your kind note of 
vesterday’s date, and to say in reply: 
that while he is deeply sensible of 
your father’s old and valued service, 
and is most willing to recognize it 
by finding you a place on his staff, 
it would be extremely inadvisable 
in your own interest for you to enter 
the Bank in any untrained capacity. 
Sir Joseph suggests, therefore, that 
you should take an eight months’ 
course in Miss Stanhope’s Training 
School for Secretaries and Accoun- 
tants. No. 30, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S. W. 1, and that the importance of 
your new post should be contingent 
in some degree on the proficiency thus 
attained. Sir Joseph, while defraying 
all fees, would request that Miss 
Stanhope should communicate with 
him monthly, enclosing her bill 
and a confidential statement of prog 
ress. As the Bank has many aliilia 
tions in the Near East a knowledge 
of one or more of the languages there 
in use would be of the utmost value 
to you, and would help materially in 
your advancement: Turkish, modern 
Greek, Arsbic, Yiddish, Italian are 
given in their relative order of im 
portance. The speaking would count 
for less than a sound knowledge of 
commercial and banking correspon 
dence. While Sir Joseph cannot of 
course make any promises at this 
stage, he asks me to indicate there 
might be a most promising opening 
for you in Salonica with a salary of 
£T200 a month, passage paid. 

In conclusion Sir Joseph begs to 
assure you of his friendship and 
interest, and trusts that you will con- 
sider this letter as a proof of both. 

Yours very truly, 
T. Wixtsown, Sec. 


HEY looked at each other blankly. A 

simple refusal would have left them 
less disturbed than this complicated 
acceptance. 

They both felt they had entangled 
themselves in something it might be 
difficult to get out of. Sir Joseph’s 
friendship and interest seemed almost 
alarming. 

“That school makes me shudder,” said 
Roberta. *‘‘ And the monthly confidential 
reports—which in my case would be 
terrible. What does it mean by £T 200?” 

“Turkish pounds.” 

‘“‘What are they?” 

“The dirtiest pieces of paper in the 
world, and crawling with typhus and 
Black Death. When I knew them they 
were occasionally worth three shillings.” 
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“And where exactly is Salonica, 
what is it like?” 

“A hundred thousand grayes 
hundred thousand trillion % 
coast of Asia Minor.” 

“Tt hardly seems worth learning Tet 
. . . s as A 5 lurk. 
ish, Greek, Arabic, Yiddish and Italian 
for the privilege of going there. does 
it? i 

Freddy did not answer. He was reading 
the letter again. ? 

“You know what I think?” he saiq 
last. 

“What?” 

“That this is a very clever refusal 
They could not very well say they would 
not have you in the bank, so they fob yoy 
off with this pretended generosity; and 
then for fear you might jump over the 
first hurdles they warn you of being sent to 
Salonica, which, as everybody knows, is the 
most awful place in the world and an 
absolute graveyard for Europeans. The 
whole thing is intended to make yoy 
shudder—and chuck it.” ; 

“But he offers to pay for that Miss 
Somebody’s school.”’ 

“And what does that mean? One 
month—-and cheap at the money to get 
rid of you. I will eat my boots you would 
never get past the first confidential 
report.” 

Bobbie, glancing at the letter over his 
shoulder, said she would eat hers too, 

“You're right,” she said. “It js a 
trick.” 

“And such a clever trick, Bobbie. He 
shoves you off with an oar, and yet you 
have to be tremendously obliged and 
grateful. I take my hat off to Sir Joseph 
Flores.” 


and 


and a 
fleas On the 


at 


OBERTA folded up the letter and 
replaced it in its envelope. Her 
manner indicated finality. That episode 
was finished and a polite acknowledgment 
would be its tombstone. Polite, brief, 
and by no means burningly grateful 
However, it was no little relief to have 
escaped that week in the bank; for that at 
least she was unfeignedly thankful. 

“And what have you been doing all 
day?” she asked. 

As Freddy was beginning that immense 
recital she suddenly stopped him. 

“Oh, I have something to tell you first 
They have stopped following me, and 
Bessie says she hasn’t seen a soul op 
posite for several days.” 

“Tt has been dawning on me, too,” said 
Freddy. ‘‘In fact, it is quite a precise 
date. It coincides with the last time 
you were out with Pat Bellairs.” 

She looked hurt and incredulous. 

“You're getting suspicion on the brain, 
Freddy. Why on earth should Pat be 
mixed up in this?” 

‘Because he is. I don’t know how or 
why—but he is.”’ 

“No, no!” 

“That letter?” 

“T dropped it in the car.” - 

“Unless he stole it in this room. 

“All this kind of thing makes it so 
hard for me, Fred I like Pat.” 

“But do you know « single thing about 
him?” ; 

“One does not always know much 
about acquaintances. You t»\e them on 
trust.” 

“Ves, but they gradually reveal them- 
selves. Pat Bellairs reveals nothing. And 
it seems to me more than a coincidence 
that all this espionage stopped as soon as 
he appeared.” 

Roberta laid her hand pleadingly © 
Freddy’s. 4 

“Don’t let us talk ourselves inw @ 
quarrel,” she said. “‘I am tired of Pat as 
a subject, and anyhow, I like you a mr 
lion times more even with all your faults. 
You look tired, old thing; let me smoot! 
your brow while you tell me of your long, 
hard day on the Range.” ; 

She caressed his forehead with mock 
devotion, and arranged a pillow at Hs 





back. Bobbie in this humor was 1re=!> 
tible, and the fact that it was not alto- 
gether pretense made it very sweet © 
him. When she had got him a whisky an¢ 
soda, and had placed it on a tabouret 
beside him; and asked him if there wé 
anything more his little Red Crosse 
(Continued on page 12 
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Case # R-741 


Cecily . Born 1894, Sorrento, Italy,of English parents. Residence in New York three years later. Privately 
educated. During girlhood showed marked talent for music and writing. Several mild love affairs prior to 
entering Wellesley 1912. While still in school, contributed numerous poems to better class magazines. Befire 
graduation (1916) completed poetic drama in five acts. Immediately hailed as one of the vutstanding poets 


of the decade. Literary and social groups lionized her—momentarily. She was seldom asked to the same 


place twice, however. Reported engaged first to Wall Street broker and later to well-known playwright. 
Nothing came of either. Unable to explain social failure, began to worry. Nervous breakdown in 1918. 

In 1921 completely recovered her poise. Second dramatic poem in 1922, acknowledged a 
brilliant accomplishment. Married spring of 1923 to captainin English Army. Two children. 
Residence, London, England. 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
Remember . . 


social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 
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In entertaining as in opera 
singing it is the high notes 
that make the reputation. The 
‘butcher’s and the green 
grocers contributions are a 
simple matter, but the con- 
diments are the high notes. If 
sponsored by Heinz they will 


be received eagerly. 
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SOME OF THE oy 4 VARIETIES 
Heinz Sweet Pickles 


Heinz Queen Olives 


Heinz Sandwich Relish + Heinz 


Heinz Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
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weet Mustard Pickle 


could get for him, Freddy felt the up- 
lifting of an infinite beatitude. 

Everything, in fact, was ideal for a 
person with a long story to tell and who 
loved telling it. Freddy reviewed his day, 
which in retrospect, and aided by the 
whisky and soda, seemed much more 
amusing than it really had been. Inten- 
tionally, perhaps, he had made it as droll 
as possible, for determining to hide 
nothing of his talk with Mrs. Makin he 
feared that Bobbie might be upset by 
that woman’s reference to her father, and 
wished to soften it as much as possible. 

But his precautions were wasted 

Roberta, who had been sitting cozily 
beside him on a stool, sprang to her feet, 
shaken with emotion. She stood there, 
stricken and tense, with her hand on her 
heart; and then passing through the 
French window to the little balcony 
outside she remained there looking down 
at the avenue in somber reverie. 

Here, after a moment of consternation, 
Freddy joined her. He tried to say 
something sympathetic, but the banali- 
ties died in his throat. Bobbie had turned 
to stone; she seemed scarcely conscious of 
his existence; her eyes, dilating and 
luminous, were devoid of any friendli- 
ness. The whites showed above the eye- 
balls in a glassy stare fixed on nothing. 


REDDY, daunted, returned to the 

room where in a little while she joined 
him. She was composed now—unchanged 
—except for a curious quenching of her 
radiance and good looks. Her step had no 
buoyancy; all her brightness was dulled 
and overcast. 

“Tt never occurred to me that my 
father might have done something dis- 
honorable,” she said. ‘That he might 
have sought death as an escape.” 

““Why should you think so now?” 

“That remark of hers; that terrible 
thing she said.” 

“Mrs. Makin? That would be attach- 
ing far too much importance to it. She is 
a crazy old thing. What could she know 
about it, anyhow?” 

“And calling him Tom—not Mr. 
| Grierson, or even Thomas Grierson. It 
| has a terrible ring of being true, Freddy; 
or what she thought was true.” 

“Tf only you could have seen the silly 
old ass, you would not have given it a 
second thought. I must have conveyed 
| a wrong impression.” 

“But she said those very words, 
didn’t she? ‘It is a very good thing Tom 
Grierson is dead’?” 

“Well, what of it? It could bear a 
dozen different constructions.” 

‘A dozen or not—I have made up my 
mind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“To-morrow I am going to burn that 
letter in the safe deposit, and chuck the 
whole thing.” 

“Bobbie!” 

“That woman has warned me, and I 
am going to take her warning.” 

“But—” 

“It has all been stupid and silly, this 
that we have been doing, and really 
when you come down to it as much in 
spired by curiosity as anything else— 
dressed up as filial devotion and ail that. 
I am finished with it. I am finished with 
‘The Clash,’ too—and hanging on to 
shadows. To-morrow I am going to 
try to get another engagement on the 
stage.” 

Freddy asked miserably where he was 
to come in. 

“Get a job, too,” said Roberta. “It 
will be as good for you as for me to chuck 

| all this.” 

What an inopportune moment for a 
visit from Mrs. Vincent who, tapping at 
the door, intruded her trim figure and 
smiling face. 

Of course Roberta had to say she was 
| glad to see her and that it was no intru- 
| sion at all. Those dimples would have 
melted a far harder heart. 

‘“‘T hope your boy friend is taking you 
out to dinner to-night,’’ she said cheer- 
; fully to Roberta. “‘ Because if he doesn’t 
you won’t get anything here.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

Vincie sank into a chair, reached for a 
cigarette, and said the person was right 
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who remarked that life 
damn thing after another. 
‘“*Mattie’s gone,” she said. “Scoote 
2 Bs “a ed 
What, Mattie! That faithfyl sloy 
the ever-willing, toiling early and “ 
as inconspicuous and dingy as the val 
paper itself; but like the wall-paper— 
always there. Gone!  Scooted! On 
might as well have expected the fron; 
steps to have taken flight! 

_ “She told me her story long ago,” cone 
tinued Mrs. Vincent, ‘so I wasn’t alt 
gether unprepared. The poor gir] has 
an illegitimate kid somewhere in a Work. 
house or some such place, that she de. 
serted three or four years back. No 
father, of course, and she liable for its 
keep out of her miserable little pittance 
The guardians keep on her track, and asit 
is a contempt-of-court affair she can be 
sent to prison. And all this fuss and 
feathers and heart-break for a pound or 
soamonth! Luckily I answered the door 
myself, but when I went down and told 
her she actually fainted. It may hy 
very wrong but I gave her five pounds an( 
dressed her up in some of my own clothes 
and sent her off. When she writes I wil 
send her box after her, and that’s the 
end of poor Mattie.” 

“‘T would have paid it myself,” said 

Roberta. ‘I wish you had told me.” 

“Oh, that would not have been any 
good. The kid is reaching the age when it 
will take every penny she earns. She sees 
before her a life-time of drudging for noth- 
ing. What choice has she except to run?” 


Was just op, 


Tont 


REDDY growled it was an infernal 

shame. And to think he had fought 
and bled for a country capable of things 
like that! This was a stock phrase of 
Freddy’s, giving the impression he had 
fought in the war under a complete mis- 
apprehension, and that next time he 
might leave Britain to her fate. 

“But what will you do?” inquired 
Roberta practically. 

Vincie rippled with laughter. 

“That is the joke of it,” she said. 
“Blest if Mattie has not found another 
in the identical box, who is coming here 
to-morrow; a very nice girl, she says, who 
thinks a lodging-house safer for her than 
a really good place. That will be pleasant 
for us, won’t it?” 

Mrs. Vincent’s visits were always en- 
tertaining, and, metaphorically speaking, 
she always left behind her several more 
blades of grass than had grown there 
before. Bobbie’s spirits had noticeably 
risen, and Freddy—though still worried— 
had an agreeable sensation that the 
crisis had passed. 

Her announced decision to buri her 
father’s letter had given him a terrible 
blow. It meant not only the end of all 
efforts to solve the mystery of her 
father’s death, but the end of this tender, 
drifting intimacy with an_ engrossing 
subject in common. Freddy had never 
been so happy in his life, and he realized 
that once the stage had snatched Bobbie 
away she would be lost to him in the new 
interests and new faces. Nor did the 
prospect of a job have any enticing 
features. Jobs were the dreariest things 
in the world. Jobs either implied servi 
tude or trying to sell things to people 
who did not want them. 

In fact, his spirits rebounded much 
more slowly than Bobbie’s and were only 
fully restored when they were half-way 
through dinner and a flask of Chianti, 
and she was persuaded to listen to what 
he called reason. 


T WAS fortunate he had Jebb as an 
added inducement; Jebb turned the 
scale, or was it his own splendid omg 
nality in trying to get Jebb’s address? 
As Bobbie said herself they had to “g0 
through” with Jebb, no matter what 
they might decide afterward—if only as 
a reward for Freddy’ wonderful artilice. 
But she said again she was tired of 
this aimless life and bumping their heads 
against a stone wall. Her father’s death 
seemed an unsolvable mystery, and from 
what that woman had said—Mrs. Makin 
had said—perhaps it was a mercy in dis 
guise that they had not been more 
successful. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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fashion authorities decree... 


—that brilliant, flaming tones of lip rouge are 


passe and no longer worn by fashionable women. 


t, Ra 7 , 

ae " ‘ “4 \ The modern vogue for natural color has brought forward a 
ys Y \ new kind of lipstick with an astonishing property. In an amaz- 
ing way it changes color as you put it on, from its original 


orange to blush-rose — Nature’s own shade — and blends 





with each individual type of beauty. 
The name of this color magic? . . TANGEE. Be sure 


you see the name on the carton and gunmetal case. 


PRICES — Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge Compact 75¢, 
Tangee Creme Rouge $1 (and for your complete beauty treatment: 

y Tangee Day Cream, Tangee Night Cream and Tangee 

- Face Powder, $1 each). Prices 25¢ higher in Canada. 


THE POWER OF 
... TWENTY CENTS 


Twenty cents brings you the miniature 


Tangee Beauty Set—all six items and the “Art 
of Make-Up.” Address Dept. H. fs The George 
W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


























— yet that ts all the aver- 
age person gets each day 


UNLIGHT is one of the greatest natu- 
S ral germ killers and health builders 

we have. Yet, today, due to artificial 
conditions of living, the great majority of 
people get, on the average, only 8 minutes 
of direct sunlight per day for each hour 
spent out-of-doors. 


Rain, fog, clouds, clothing, smoke, indoor 
occupations — these are reasons why so 
many are “sunlight starved”. They catch 
cold easily, tire quickly, lack energy and 
pep—are only half alive. 


Now— Sunshine 
in Your Own Home! 


Now, thanks to science, you can have 
sunshine in your home every day, winter 
or summer, at the snap of a switch. The 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath supplies 
you with a flood of sunshine that is even 
richer in the health-promoting rays than 
natural sunshine. A wonderful ‘‘pick-me- 
up’ for you and for all the family —‘‘as 


good as a change of air” — that’s 
what doctors say about artificial sun- 
light baths 


Feel Betler— Look Better 


Sunshine is LIFE to living things. 
Science has shown con- 
clusively that pure, con- 
centrated sunlight keeps 
the body well and active. 
It acts as a_ bulwark 
against disease, enriches 
the blood, energizes the 
entire system 


Sunlight at its best 


Now, with the new Battle 
Creek SUNARC Bath, a 
flood of pure sunlight 
that is practically iden- 









Get your share of re- 
juvenating sunshine 
every day. 
builds resistance todis- way. 
ease, tones up the blood, 
makes you feel bright- 
er and better. 





mother, will benefit by therejuvenating, 
health-building rays of the new SUN- 


ARC Bath 


Get the Sunbath Habit! 


Leading Physicians have equipped 
their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to 
health. Visit your Doc- 
: 4 tor and enjoy the bene- 
—_— fits of artificial sunlight. 

Keep the entire family 
fit by periodic sun bath- 
ing during the winter 


months the SUNARC 





Sunshine 


If your Doctor is not 
equipped with the 
SUNARC Bath write 
TODAY for ‘‘Sunshine 








tical with natural sun- 

light, and even more beneficial, is 
available day or night, winter or 
summer, right in your own home, ‘‘at 
the snap of a switch” Every member, 
of the family, from baby to Grand- 
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SUNSHINE for 


HEALTH 


"At The Snap of a Switch" 
SunArc BATH 


and Health’, an intense- 

ly interesting free book, 
telling how you can enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in your own home. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Dept. 39G Battle Creek, Mich. 
Made by the manufacturers of the 


Jamous Battle Creck ‘Health 
Builder” and*' Mechanical Horse” 
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“] really knew very little about my 
father,” she went on. “T met him only 
at rare intervals; never knew a single 
friend of his; loved him unquestioningly. 
Frankly, if he did anything wrong I 
would rather not know about it. 

But Freddy said there were scapegoats 
in high finance as well as robbers. Men 
who knew too much; men who had to 
be got out of the way. A long course of 
detective fiction had made him dubious 
of high finance, and he was a firm believer 
in international crooks and vast Jewish 
conspiracies. His conjectures, aided by 
the Chianti, rose to thrilling heights. To 
give up now would be a tragedy. They 
had to go on. They were on the very 
edge of sensational discoveries. What 
did a few weeks matter, more or less? 
He begged, he implored for those few 
weeks—until the girl, in spite of herself, 
not only gave way but grew half con- 
vinced. . 

It was impossible for her to resist 
Freddy. His voice, his earnestness were 
too compelling; and his marshaled facts, 
when detailed one by one, gave the whole 
story a startling coherence. Any single 
one might be explained away, but the 
total revealed a deliberate purpose. 

From Grierson’s first telegram to 
Roberta in Carlotta down to the enig- 
matic Mrs. Makin and the suddenly 
rich Jebb, the mystery had steadily 
deepened; and with it the sense of in- 
visible enemies surrounding Bobbie night 
and day. What they wanted was that 
letter. They hovered about it like birds 
of prey, and hovered as eagerly over 
every avenue leading to it. That Bobbie 
should have had a passing impulse to 
destroy the letter struck Freddy as in- 
tolerable. He was still frightened, even 
when she promised she would never do so 
without his consent, and insisted on 
being given the key of the safe-deposit 
box which with the imbecility of women 
she carried in her bag. Had she been 
entrusted with the Great Seal, or the only 
copy of Magna Charta, it would have been 
popped into that little bag along with her 
lip-stick and powder-puff. 

They left the restaurant in the hap- 
piest accord and passed the rest of the 
evening in a cinema. The film was 
soothingly brainless; the music excellent 
of its kind; the famous Mae Maitland 
made her way through many vicissitudes 
to a million-dollar husband and a marble 
palace, concluding with a gigantic kiss on 
the brow of a gigantic babe, and the em- 
purpled blessings of the caption-writer. 

They walked home, and were surprised 
as they drew near number nineteen to see 
the lights brightly burning in Roberta’s 
sitting-room. As they had carefully 
turned them out before leaving they were 
somewhat disturbed. It was _half-past 
eleven, too late for visitors and too early for 
burglars, and it was queer, to say the least. 

But the explanation came before they 
had mounted the stairs, for descending 
like a whirlwind, in paroxysms of joy 
and excitement, was Daisy Dot herself. 
Hugs, kisses, hullabaloo. Out of the bill 
for the night only. Back to Paris to- 
morrow. More kisses, more hullabaloo; 
and a tumultuous entrance into the 
sitting-room. 

The smallest woman Freddy had ever 
seen who was not a dwarf, Dotty was one 
of the prettiest little things imaginable— 
a tolypoly of enticing curves, dazzling 
smiles and an emanating vitality and 
exuberance that took one by storm. No 
wonder audiences loved her. Fair, genu- 
inely golden-haired, and with a voice of 
crystal clearness; immeasurably  im- 
pudent and provocative; she was already 
—though only five-and-twenty—a shining 
little star in her firmament. 


AS SOON as Freddy had left—driven 
a a he so by a hint that she had much 
t obbie in private—Dotty ran over 
to Roberta, threw herself beside her on the 
‘ofa, and, as snuggling and roguish as a 
sitten, demanded impetuously: 

4am crazy to know who he is!” 
+ Oh, he is an awfully nice fellow named 

- John-Goode—F reddy St. John-Goode 
—lost everything in the war—” 

Dotty made a little moue of contempt. 

I didn’t mean Freddy; I have known 
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Freddy for years; if you can’t do better 
than that you might as well kiss mother 
good-by and swallow your false teeth. 
No, precious-lovey-pet, the other one. 
The real one.” 

““What do you mean?” 

“The one who wrote you that letter.” 

“Nobody wrote me any letter.” 

Dotty gazed at Roberta with a darken- 
ing brow. When she spoke it was in a 
hurt voice. 

“T thought we were pals; that’s why 
I rushed over in spite of hell’s bells at the 
theater—to do you a good turn. Well, 
if you don’t want to tell me, you needn’t.” 

Her eyes glistened with tears, and she 
turned away her head. 

“‘T simply don’t know what you are 
talking about,” said Bobbie. ‘‘There 
isn’t any man, and there isn’t any letter.” 

Dotty sat up. 

Her face was a study of conflicting 
emotions; but the candor in Roberta’s 
seemed at last to convince her. 

“You do have a letter,” she said. ‘‘ And 
it is worth ten thousand pounds, and I am 
here to get it.” 


stared at her in araaze- 
Was it her father’s letter 
Her father’s letter in 


ROBERTA 
ment. 
that was meant? 
the safe-deposit? 

Excitedly she said: “Dotty, I have a 
glimmering at last; yes, indeed, I have a 
letter, though I never dreamed you 
meant that one. You tell your story first 
and then I will tell mine—which is miles 
and miles long and almost unbelievable.” 

Dotty looked relieved. 

““Mine would stagger the Dutch,” she 
said. “In fact, it is the most extraordi- 
nary thing that ever happened to me. 
There I was singing and kicking my pretty 
little way through seven nights a week 
and two matinées to the joy of all behold- 
ers, and winding up in a state of nature 
under a tin tree—when an enormous 
cluster of red roses, worth at least twenty 
pounds, began to arrive with the regular- 
ity of clockwork. Every girl on the stage 
is accustomed to get flowers, of course; 
but not day in, day out, as though they 
had been ordered by a millionaire who had 
forgotten to stop them like the milk. 
Roses and roses and roses, passed up by 
the chef d’orchestre amid the plaudits of 
the mob, and not a little damaging to my 
best skin—the thorns, you know—till I 
learned the technique. In them was a 
little card in English, saying that the 
maroon Alia-Romeo sedan was waiting 
at the stage-door to take me to supper 
with my adoring baron. It was there all 
right, and I would notice it when I was 
coming in—and notice it coming out—a 
superb car, and always as empty as a 
scene-shifter’s heart. 

“Thrilling, wasn’t it? And so pleasant 
before all those French fools to show them 





what an [English girl was worth. Not 
that they were not nice about it. They 


would expostulate like I had been their 
kid sister—some of them—and talk 
about providing for my old age and all 
that, and making hay while the sun 
shone. But I had a pretty good boy 
friend as it was, and anyhow I am con- 
ventional in a way, and didn’t like the 
idea of driving off in the dark. At least 
I did not till Edmond had to go visit 
his mother—they’re death on mothers 
over there—and then as the roses and 
cards were still going on, and the Romeo 
and Juliet was gaping there every night, 
and as there was no Edmond to say he 
would put ten bullets into me—I just 
quietly stepped into it, and said, ‘Home, 
James.’ 

‘In a few minutes we stopped at the 
side door of a very well-known little 
restaurant, and after a whispered conver- 
sation between the chauffeur and the 
door-man, I was whisked into a lift and 
taken up-stairs to the most charming 
little suite, all in baby-blue satin and 
old-gold furniture, with lots of cupids 
and lovely girls teasing satyrs in a way 
their mothers would hardly like. Really, 
it rather took my breath away and made 
me realize how backward England is in 
helping girls go wrong. Here it was all 
made easy, so to speak, and positively 
encouraging. 

(Continued on page 1 30) 
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Miss Rosaline Dunn 


Well-known authority on manicuring, whose 


clientele is the most fastidious in the world. 


fp Mast J, have found the 


ERFECT MANICURE 


BY MISS ROSALINE 


DUNN 


In 3 Brief Steps... This Marvelous Glazo Method Bestows on 
Hands The Enchanting Loveliness I Have Sought for 15 Years 


HOSE beautiful women of 


New York’s smartest society 
are my clients. Their patronage is 
my reward for a life devoted to 


the gracious art of manicuring. 


For fifteen years I have studied 
the care of the nails and hands, 
always striving to achieve exqui- 
site perfection . .. . to give nails an 
alluring, lustrous tint of the cor- 
rect shade, and frame each one in 


asoft, pink cuticle curve of beauty. 


Then from Paris came the whis- 
per that liquid polishes had been 
I tried all of them. But 


some of them peeled or dulled in 


created. 


spots. Others gave the nails an 


unnatural tint that was too obvious. 


Then, just when I despaired of 


ever realizing my ambitions, I 
discovered the Glazo Manicure. 


What a happy meeting! 


This Glazo Polish 


brings to nails such enchanting 


marvelous 


Lovely, Eloguent Hands 
22. MI Brief Steps 
1. Work Glazo Cuticle Oil into the 


skin that borders the mat 
the cuticle and keeps it soft and clean 


t nourishes 


It fashions the cuticle curve of beauty 
2. Cleanse the nail surtace with Glaze 
Remover to prepare tor polish 
3. Apply Glazo Liquid Pol 
ish. Eve: so quickly it gives to 
nai sa ustre that lasts 
a whole weck. 


ovely 





loveliness! Its beauty makes the 


hands seem fairer. 


Glazo Polish will keep your 
nails as perfectly groomed, as 
beautiful as if I were manicuring 
them for you, and the Glazo Cuti- 
cle Oil (for those who prefer, the 
Glazo Cuticle Cream) softens the 
cuticle and keeps it smooth, pink, 


and beautifully curved. 


Let me send you the precious 
little lesson book I have prepared. 
It tells you how to hide the tell- 
tale traces of work and how to 
keep your hands youthful. Also, 
it explains the very latest method 
of manicuring the hands. 


7 7 SA 


Your favorite shop sells Glazo. 
Its price, including the Remover, 


50c. 


Mail this coupon for a minia« 


ture Glazo Manicure and Miss 


Dunn's booklet. 


Miss Rosaline Dunn 
902 Blair Ave 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me your booklet and miniature 
Glazo manicure set, 10¢ enclose 
Name 


Street 


City -. 
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AN you cross the ocean with only 

two hand bags? Certainly. Im- 

migrants often have nothing but a bulging 

bandanna. Lindbergh had nothing. But 

experienced travelers, not out for a record 

, flight, know that an Oshkosh Wardrobe 


Trunk is just about indispensable. 


An attractive descriptive booklet, “Your Home 
Away From Home,” will be sent you on 
request to 405 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
8 East 34th Street, New York City 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 129) 


“T don’t believe I could have stuck 
it out if it had not been for the maitre 
@hétel, who was the kindest and most 
fatherly old thing. He explained that 
the baron would be a little delayed, but 
that would give time for a_ beautiful 
supper to be prepared—and brought me 
champagne, cigarettes and a copy of the 
Daily Mail. I tried to draw him out 
about the baron, but at that he forgot 
all his English, and my French being 
limited to menus and love-making it 
could not take me far, except ordering 
supper. I was arranging my hair in 
the bedroom, and thinking I was the 
biggest fool in the world, and kind of 
creepy-crawly at the deathly quiet when 
there was a stir next door; the sound of 
voices; and then a heavy entering step 
that made the floor creak. 

“T turned to see a man looking at me 
through the doorway—a big, heavy- 
shouldered old man, tottering on two 
sticks, and with a pasty, swollen kind of 
face, as though he were far advanced in 
some terrible disease. He was in evening 
dress, and had a commanding sort of 
look like an ambassador or something, 
and his eyes—under the shaggy white 
brows—were the most alive things 
about him. 

“““Well, Miss Dot,’ he said in a very 
cordial way, ‘I am remarkably glad to 
see you.’ 

“And would you believe it, he came 
over and shook hands! Hands! The 
first time I am sure that such a thing had 
ever happened in that place! And then, 
as though worried at being alone with 
me in a bedroom, he ushered me out, 
tottering heavily behind on his two 
canes. Supper was arriving, and we sat 
down like uncle and niece who had been 
sight-seeing all day in Paris. After the 
waiter had knocked three or four times 
without coming in, it suddenly got on my 
old beau’s nerves, and he told him sharply 
in French to stop it. ‘Mademoiselle and 
I are not here to make the love,’ he said, 
‘but to discuss the affairs.’ 

“This was the best news I had heard 
since my aunt died and left me her cat, 
though what he meant by affairs was all 
Greek to me. He did not look the least 
bit like a theatrical man, but more like 
a sick old general, who was accustomed 
to snap out his orders and see them 
obeyed on the nail; and who had to make 
a tremendous effort to talk down to such 
a little piece of fluff as I was. He asked 
me how I got started, how much I made, 
whether I wrote my songs myself, and 
whether I was not afraid of catching 
cold under that tin tree—all very friendly 
and interested, with me doing most of 
the talking. All this carried us to the 
coffee and liqueurs, when he asked per- 
mission to light a cigar, and leaned back 
in his chair as though the time had come. 

“Miss Dot,’ he said, ‘you strike me as 
a very intelligent young woman and I 
believe we could do a bit of business to- 
gether.’ 

“*Sure we can, old dear,’ I said. 
‘Those roses have to be paid for, and I 
never was a bilker.’ I was so full of 
fizz I was ready for anything. 

““Tn business one often has to pay 
for an introduction,’ he said. ‘Yours 
came high, but it was worth it. The 
question is do you want to make two 
thousand pounds?’ 

“The way he lowered his voice and 
looked at me was frightening. For the 
first time it occurred to me that he might 
be a criminal. 

“‘*Not if it involves penal servitude,’ I 
said. ‘I am not that kind of girl at all. 
No pearl necklace on appro., and a 
chloroformed young man; nor I as a 
guilty wife taken in the act with a sham 
husband demanding compensation. [If it 
is any idea of that kind you can count 
me out.’ 

“He did not seem in any way dis- 
turbed; if anything, he was amused. 

““Of course, I meant legitimately,’ he 
said. ‘For doing something that will 
take you only a few hours... and a 
trip to London.’ 

“*Ves, and pretending to be the 
Queen of Sheba, or the Tsar’s daughter,’ 
I said, ‘with a hat-box full of fake 
diamonds. Nobody pays anybody two 





thousand pounds for doing anything 
straight. 5 

““*T would,’ he said. 

“T then wondered if he wasn’t balmy. 
and if I would ever get my sable coat 
back if I made a scoot .. . when he 
went on with the most astonishing thin I 
ever heard. 

“You are a friend of a young lady 
named Roberta Grierson, are yoy not?’ 
he said. . 

“At that I nearly jumped out of my 
chair; and it wasn’t only at hearing your 
name so unexpectedly, but the strange 
meaningful way he said it. I was « 
utterly overcome that I could scar 
say ‘yes.’ 

‘“*She has a letter I want,’ he said. «4 
letter of such importance to me that | 
will offer her ten thousand pounds for jt 
If you can persuade her to give it up I 
will pay you two thousand pounds for 
your trouble.’ 

“T pretended to be cool, but inside jt 
was like a fight between two well-matched 
lobsters. 

“Why the dickens don’t you go your. 
self, and save your two thousand?’ [ said. 

“There are several reasons,’ he said. 
‘and one is that I have no time to haggle 
over it. It is take it or leave it. But as 
you are a friend of hers, and as it is so 
obviously to her advantage, this seemed 
the most expeditious way of putting it 
through.’ 

“You mean you don’t dare appear in 
this yourself?’ I said. 

“‘He stared at me a long time through 
the smoke of his cigar, and then remarked 
I was a very penetrating little person. 

““*Tt will take a night out of the bill’ 
I said. ‘The management won’t like 
that for beans, and my contract only 
allows unavoidable illness. I am afraid 
it is impossible.’ 

““*No, it is not,’ he said. ‘Announce 
that you are going; stick to it no matter 
what they threaten; then when the rum- 
pus dies down offer them a hundred 
pounds. They will take it.’ 

“As I continued to look doubtful, he 
drew out a purse—and one by one laid 
six fifty-pound Bank of England notes on 
the table. 

““*Vours,’ he said, shoving them toward 
me. ‘Call it preliminary expenses. 
The two thousand will be paid to you 
without any deduction. Can you arrange 
to go to-morrow?’ 

“T agreed. That is, if the theater 
would let me off. It was jolly to think of 
seeing you even if nothing happened, and 
getting two hundred pounds into the 
bargain. Two hundred and sixty, really, 
because J managed to hammer the theater 
down to forty. It is a tremendous lot of 
francs, you know. 

‘Then he asked for my address—Grand 
Hotel des Champs Elysées, suite 96— 
making me say what floor it was on, and 
how many windows it had, and how they 
faced on the street. 

“*Tf you are successful, have a candle 
burning in each window,’ he said. ‘And 
I will be round after the play with the 
cash. If Miss Grierson cares to retum 
with you all the better, provided she 
brings the letter.’ 

“*T understand perfectly,’ I said, re 
peating it not only to convince him, but 
to make it stick exactly in my memory. | 

“«« And if you fail that is the end of it, 
he said. ‘It is not an indefinitely open 
offer, nor will I pay one shilling more. A 
fortnight from now that letter won't be 
worth a penny stamp.’ 

“Tt did not seem cricket not to reward 
him for that expensive supper and the 
three hundred pounds, so I ran round 
and plumped into his lap, thinking | 
would lead him on and find out all about 
the letter. A girl can do anything witha 
man if she really tries; or I thought s0 
till he started screaming as though I were 
covered with spikes, and sprang up like 
terrified horse. Off I bounced, and in 
rushed the waiter to see who was being 
murdered—and the old fellow hopping 
about in agony. , 

“Then he told me his illness made him 
abnormally sensitive, and begged my 
pardon while he rubbed his legs and 
moaned. We grew more friends than evel 

(Continued on page 132) 
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You Are Judged By Face Value! 


ET, in order to achieve the matchless 


charm of perfect grooming, your skin re- 


quires proper and regular care. 


Bertie beauty treatments pay double dividends 
in assurance and satisfaction. They are part 
This means 
thorough cleansing building up the underlying 
muscles and proper stimulation of the skin 
tissue with Mme. Bertie’s perfect creams and 
lotions. Scientific preparations in liquid and 
semi-liquid form, entirely free from animal fats, 
that penetrate well into the skin and improve 


of the fastidious woman's routine. 


the contour of the face as well. 


From France there have been brought for you not alone 
Mme. Bertie’s superlative lotions, bottled and sent direct 


by Mme. 


Bertie herself, but instruction in the identical 


method of beauty treatment as applied at both her Paris 
t deem it 
necessary to burden oneself with more than four essentials— 


and New York Salons. 


carried in small sizes for trial treatment. 


LAIT D’OESYPE 
LAIT MEDIANA—the soothing skin 
refiner. 


EAU D’ETERSIVE 
CREME MEDIANA 


fine lines. 


These are applied according to your indi- 
vidual tvpe of skin. If you are too far 
from New York to visit Salon Bertie, be 
assured of equally satisfactory results at 
The greatest surprise of all is that 


home. 
the active home treatment takes no 


time than you ordinarily devote to vou 
Ah, but what’a diife 
ence! Full information with consult 
blank and Mme. Bertie’s privately printed 
Secrets de la Beaute"’ 


regular ablutions. 


brochure. ‘Les 


sent free on request. 


PRODUITS BERTIE 


OF PARIS 


6 Rue de Milan 
120 West 42nd St. 


PARIS: 
NEW YORK: 
SALON BERTIE, for the demonstration 


of Bertie Products and Treatments 
21 East 57th St., New York. Plaza 2525 


Mme. Bertie 


stimulant and 


the perfect cleanser and 


tonic 


nourisher. 


and pore 


astringent. 


pow der base that delicately covers 



















NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 130) 


over | 
and I hoped he might grow confidential 
in the car, but he did not; though it was a 


it—laughing too, you know— 


long way back to my hotel. Then we 
said good-night, and that was the end of 
i” 


OBERTA, who had been listening 

spellbound, inhaled a deep breath; 
it was as though she had not breathed at 
all till then. Her intensity was painful, 
and through her shot tremors of inex- 
plicable terror. Dotty was astonished 
at her apparent calm. What a queer 
way of receiving ten thousand pounds! 
Had she not any pleasure in her pal’s 
two thousand, or could it be possible she 
grudged it? Wanted the whole twelve 
thousand for herself. 

“You aren’t such a little pig that you 
want it all for yourself?” she said, putting 
the thought into words. 

At Bobbie’s murmur of denial, she 
added: ‘Or would it injure somebody 
so much that you can’t even consider it?” 

“I don’t know what is in the letter, 
Dotty.” 

“Don’t know?” 

“Neo.” 

A look of stupefaction passed over 
Dotty’s round little face. Ironically, 
she said after a pause: 

“Did you pick it up in a bottle on the 
seashore, or did it simply blow in through 
the window, or was it fastened to the leg 
of a dying parrot that dropped into your 
lap on a *bus?” 

““My father sent it to me in Canada, 
and told me not to open it till the end of a 
year.” 

With this as a preface, Roberta told the 
whole story, which was interspersed by 
Dotty’s gasps of astonishment and many 
questions. 

‘“*T never heard anything so extraordin- 
ary in my life,” she exclaimed at its 
finish. ‘‘It is like the dance of the seven 
veils, only you never reach skin at all. 
And the most extraordinary part of it, 
when you get right down to brass tacks, 
is you.” 

‘“Me? What do you mean?” 

‘“Not opening the letter. Letting all 
this go on—mystified to death—and yet 
with the explanation closer to you than 
that cigaret-box.” 

‘But it was my father’s wish, Dotty. 
It is absolutely sacred. To me it is like a 
command from the grave.” 

‘“‘Rats!” 

Bobbie winced. The offensive vul-ar- 
ism seemed to her especially wounding 
in that connection. Mastering her dis- 
taste, she said: 

‘In my place you would not have the 
least hesitation in opening it?” 

“Not the slightest. Ten thousand 
pounds is far too much to belost by idiotic 
scruples. To-morrow we'll open it to- 
gether, and if it does not involve some 
body in too frightful a mess, let us go back 
to Paris together and cash in our coupons.” 

“You seem sure of getting. it.” 

“What? The money? Of course I 
am sure. Wouldn’t be here if [ wasn’t.” 

“T cannot help thinking your baron is 
either a fraud or a lunatic.” 

“What does it matter if he is either 
if he will pay twelve thousand pounds for 
that letter? [ am as certain he will pay 
as I am sitting here. In any case, what 
risk do we run? We are nearly three 
hundred pounds to the good as it is, 
and surely you would enjoy a trip to 
Paris?” 

lecling that Bobbie was giving way, 
Dotty hastened to describe what ten 
thousand pounds capitalized would mean 
to a struggling young actress. It was 
five hundred a year, old dear. Ten pounds 
a week, going on forever, and flowing 
steadily into your bank account, day in 
day out. With five hundred a year 
behind you, you could not be starved into 
taking the first offer. You could always 
be well-dressed. You could always come 
in with your tail up and go away in a taxi. 
You did not have to make up to anybody, 
or give way altogether as some girls had 
to. Warmed by her eloquence Dotty 
reached the climax of being able to look 
any man in the face, and tell him to go to 
the devil. 

She was intensely in earnest; no one 





knew better than she the seamy side of 
the stage; in her own vernacular she hel 
been through the mill, and it had taught 
her to see life without illusions, That 
her own two thousand was at stak 
counted for comparatively little, though, 
of course, she was fighting for jt. in 
But she loved Roberta and could pot 
bear to see her chances thrown pe 
And it was now or never, old pet. The 
letter would not be worth a penny stamp 
in a fortnight’s time. It was like a sink. 
ing ship that they must sell before the 
waves Closed over it. If a fool wanted to 
buy it, why, let the fool have it! 

Robbie gradually succumbed; she, too 
had learned the value of money in a 
household perennially lacking it; and her 
brief stage experience contirmed what 
Dotty had said. Perhaps her scruples 
were idiotic. Perhaps her father had not 
foreseen the very contingency that had 
arisen, and might be turning in his graye 
at her hesitation. At three in the mon. 
ing, when at last they went to bed, it was 
arranged that they should go early to the 
safe-deposit with their suitcases, open 
the letter, and then proceed to Victoria t 
catch the boat-train for Paris. 

But in the morning as they sleepil; 
breakfasted together, waited on by Gwen- 
nie, the new maid, a tall, fair girl, Roberta 
suddenly announced that she had changed 
her mind. She made the statement with 
some trepidation, and as soon as the maid 
had gone, hastily gave her reasons. She 
had thought over her father’s instructions 
again, and it was impossible to go against 
them. It was like hearing his voice, 
passionately apprehensive of the very 
thing she was meditating. ; 

She was incredulous of the ten thous- 
and pounds, too. It was a myth ora 
trick, and no good could come of it. 
There was no reason why this baron 
should not have come directly to her— 
to Roberta. His stery did not hold 
water; was fantastic on the face of it: 
he wanted to use them in some nefarious 
way, and what ninnies they would be to 
tumble right into his trap. 

Dotty sulkily ate her bacon and eggs 
Swollen-eyed and without make-up she 
looked like a pudgy child who had 
stayed up too late. 

“Have it your own way,” she said 
“T am up two hundred and forty quid at 
any rate, though I am sorry I wasted all 
that time on such a little fool as you are 
Bobpbie. Pass the marmalade, will you? 
What does it say in the paper about to- 
day’s cressingr Smooth—well, that is 
something to be thankiul for. Why don't 
you go and get a job instead of letting 
that poor blighter hang about you’ 
There are two kinds of men, old darling: 
the kind that pull you up, and the kind 
that pull you down. Our Freddy bo 
will be about as much good to you as 4 
ton of lead to a Channel swimmer. Come 
to Paris with me and I will find you 
shiny-haired Argentine with more mone 
than he knows what to do with. There's 
no doubt about your looks; you are 
stunning girl, but you need tuning up ane 
mixing with the right people.” 


UT Bobbie did not want to be tune 
up; not in that way, at least, and the 
breakfast proceeded in a slight jangle. 
Afterward Dotty suddenly decided 
she might contrive to do a little shoppin 
before her train left, and in the ensuin 
hurry to pack and leave, good-hume 
returned. Dotty, who hated to be alon 
was delighted to have Roberta accot 
pany her to Victoria; Gwennie was S@ 
rushing for a taxi; Mrs. Vincent 4p 
peared with some newly-ironed and ridict 
lously miniature lingerie; Bessie, dartint 
down for instructions about a mandant 
coat to be sent to Paris, remained ! 
squeeze shut the unwilling suitcase; ! 
house reverberated with talk, laughter 
cries and running footsteps all in the 
effort to get Miss Daisy Dot, the Pock 
Venus, out of it. ae 
As the taxi was rolling away, Frede 
appeared trotting beside it and Joy! 
waving a newly opened telegram. | | 
“Got Jebb’s address,” he called in 
Roberta. ‘We'll tootle down there ® 
soon as you get back.” 
(To be continued 
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“| Now Ready! 


‘|| AN IMPROVED 


OTEX 


A new, form-fitting shape . . . you wear it under the 
most clinging gowns without possibility of detection, 


without marring smooth, fashionable lines. 


It is softer, too —fluffier — eliminating unpleasant 


chafing and binding. 


ITH the presentation of the new 

style Kotex, exclusive in design, 
comes the most radical development in in- 
timate feminine hygiene since the invention 
of Kotex itself. 


What form-fitting means 


You can wear the new Kotex without self- 
consciousness no matter how close fitting 
your gown, how thin and clinging its fabric. 
By a unique process, developed only after 
months of experiment, corners are now 
scientifically rounded and tapered so that 
pads fit snugly, comfortably, securely, and 
are worn in the knowledge that closest- 
fitting gowns will retain their smooth lines. 


This brings a composure, a sense of well- 
being, heretofore impossible. 


Softer— fluffier — chafing eliminated 
New, exclusive methods have been found 
for making the absorbent filler st/// softer. 
Chafing, binding, similar discomforts are 
eliminated. 

Utmost protection is afforded delicate, sen- 
sitive skin. The importance of such an im- 
provement cannot be exaggerated. 


The improved Kotex retains all the advan- 





tages of the old Kotex, including the same 
area of effective absorbent surface you have 
always known. 


Women doctors, nurses, approve 


Women doctors, nurses in hospitals, in wel- 
fare departments, in city health departments 

have given these improvements their en- 
thusiastic approval. So will you! Your good 
health, your comfort, are considered—and, 
for the first time, your appearance. 


ees & @ 


Utter safety is assured by the remarkable 
Cellucotton wadding which fills Kotex and 
which is exclusive to Kotex . . . for it is 5 
times more absorbent than cotton. It dis- 
cards like tissue—you simply follow the 
directions given in each box; it deodorizes 
thoroughly while being worn. 


Nothing else is like Kotex 


You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass. 
ment, without delay . . . comes in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like 
the new improved Kotex. Buy a box today. 
Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 






Offering Two New Exclusive Features: 





How gaily sociat events can now 
be met... No limitations set by 
physical handicap . . . The lines 
of any gown, however clinging, 
will remain smooth, unbroken. 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTE 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Supplied also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co 
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Modern Lowestoft — for Families 


Who Would Serve Posterity 


OWESTOFT was. first 
brought to America from 
Oriental ports by hearty 
Seventeenth Century seamen, 
as mementos of their travels. 
Little did they realize the vast 
importance that would one day 
attach to this beautiful china; 
little did the fortunate families 
of the Colonies dream that they 
were passing down to posterity 
an heritage destined for that cat- 
egory of almost priceless things. 
(Constant contact with the pos- 
sessors of such rare services and 
knowledge of the reverence ccm- 
manded by the name 
* Lowestoft”, have in- 
stilled in us an ambi 
tion. Anambition to | 
produce something of 
like quality that would, 
















Early American motif in center 
design. Color —blue; stars—gold. 
Dinner plates, $75 doz.; Tea plates, 
$55 doz.; Teacups and saucers, $75 
doz Lowestoft services also obtain- 
able with plain center upon which 
to impose your own family crest 






acquired today, carry on the 
same sentiments. (QM But to do 
this entailed the finding of a spe- 
cial china body, which fortu- 
nately was discovered at one of 
the oldest factories in England. 
This body had last been made 
in the year 1805 and only after 
much experimentation have we 
reached the desired result. 
Q Modern Lowestoft services 
are now being made in a limited 
quantity for Plummer’s exclu- 
stvely—nowhere else can they be 
found! Today you may acquire 
Lowestoft in partial or complete 
service, well worthy of 
passing down to pos- 
terity. Anefficient Mail 
Order Department 1s 
maintained for those 


Wn H. PLUMMERGG£é 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 
954 CHAPEL STREET 





y cauLpon } 








Near Fifth Avenue 








HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 PRATT STREET 
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CrossRoapDs 
By Eleanor Tweed 


HE roads went up, the roads 

went down, 

I took the one to London town. 

I worked, and starved more than 
my due, 

I broke each pence to make it two, 

And made a pile they put a curse 
i 

But died a most important person. 


The roads went down, the roads 
went up, 

' had not wherewithal to sup. 

The left road led me to a fair, 

I turned such brilliant cart-wheels 
there 

I made the pile they put a curse 

On .«. 

And died—a most 

person. 


important 


The roads went up, the roads went 
down: 

I looked across the Sussex Down 

And said, “I'd stay just where I 
was 

To dig potatoes,” but because 

I found a pile they’d put the curse 
on 

I died a much respected person. 


CEFF 


Nuit BLANCHE 
By Maude Parker 


M= -MORY shares my bed with 
me, 
But though the bed is wide and 
deep, 
The cushions soft, the linen fine, 
Neither of us can ever sleep! 


CeAxD 


To-MORROW 


Sonnet by Percy MacKaye 


(Written at the age of seventeen) 


O-MORROW, would I had 

thee by the heel 

That I might trip thee, 
up and kiss thee, 

And so recapture all that thou dost 
steal 

From me of glad content. 
I miss thee 

Each time I leap to snatch thy 
nimble shape 

That steps, glides, runs, a 
thought’s length just beyond 
me, 

Ever by clock-tick making its 
escape, 

Plucking and stealing all sweet 
flowers around me. 

Thou art my promised bride, and 
thy coy veil 

To lift—my one 
comes To-day, 

Like the cross sister in the fairy- 


catch thee 


But ah! 


desire. Then 


tale, 
And smirks and bobs in gaudy dis- 
array 


And, pouting, pulls my sleeve that 
I may greet her. 

But “No!” I cry, ‘To-morrow is 
far sweeter.” 


CarsD 


CHARM 


By Kathleen Millay 

I \M through with hope and 
fear, 

Nothing more can hurt me now; 

This I’ve learned 

And this I know: 

Storms may strike 

And winds may blow, 

Safe about the world I'll go; 

Nothing more can hurt me now. 





HARPER’S 


THe Marriace or True Miyps 
(To Irma Le Gallienne) 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


HEN of our love I think 
and you and me, 5 
I put my troubadourish words 
away, 
Coined for the flowery fever of q 
day, 
And seek out words of a like fixity, 
And images of things fated as we 
The lovely correspoidence to 
obey 
Of lives that cannot by a hair’s 
breadth stray, 
Lovers by a divine geometry, 


How just and true your hand 
within my hand, 
How sure the swift soft speed cf 
eye to eye, 
Compass, nor scales, nor 
chemic law, more true 
Than the equation, love, of me 
and you, 
This balance perfect to a grain of 
sand, 
This peace of answering planets 
in the sky. 


Cage Oo 


I Know a City 
By Kathryn Worth 


KNOW a city starrier than 
Rome 
Or the white-fingered Venice with 
her boats! 
Here sleeps no elder permanence. 
A foam 
Of shining towers alters as it floats. 
Here is a loveliness that vet shall 
fail 
In shattered whiteness on the 
sandy beaches, 
Only to shatter higher in another 
gale, 
Only to send its crest to cloudier 
reaches. 


No ghosts of yesterday are in her 
street. 

Through hammers beating like a 
steely drum 

Sounds now a far-off presaging of 
feet, 

The builders of a thousand years 
to come. 

These yet shall drag her pinnacles 
in clay 

And hurl them higher, 
toward the day. 


whiter 
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To a Doomep Man 
By Mary Sinton Leitch 


(One of the doomed men expressed the 
intention of reciting a poem on the gallows.) 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


S THIS a last defiance? Would 
you tread 

The road that darkens toward the 
gallows tree 

With jesting lips? 
were led 

By hope, repentance, by some 
memory 

Of loves too long belied 

To grope for beauty that your 
crime denied. 


No, rather you 


A noble march of syllables, some 
bars 

Of music—or a song—a flower— 
may be 

Enough to lift you toward the 
pitying stars. 

For you the bread of beauty, as for 
me, 

Was broken, and who knows 

What power is in a poem, a song, a 
rose? 
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JELLY ROLL — made of 
our famous sponge cake 
with our own currant jelly, 
—unusually thin layers. 


& 


Price 90 cents each 


& 


i TWO HUNDRED 
VARIETIES 


& 


@ 











CINNAMON BUN — 
lovely and “guggy” 
and full of fruits and 
nuts — better even than 
the famous Philadel- 
phia product. 


Price $1.20 each 








ESTABLISHED 89 YEARS 


22 East 57th Street : 
New York, “| 


{ Telephone Regent 3900 | 













CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 
— thick, delicious Chocolate 
Cream filling between layers 
of our famous sponge cake. 






GD 






Prices: $2.00, $3.50 and up 







BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 







DUNDEE CAKE 
— raisins, nuts 
and citron. Rich 
pound cake. 


Price $1.20 1b. 
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SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
OUR FOREMOST ACHIEVEMENT 


is Exceptional. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 














It is the way we make Shirts and how well we please 
our patrons, that largely determine our Success. 
is something, too, in the Unusual Service we render that 
We are constantly showing Wide Assort- 
ments of most Wonderful French and English Shirtings. 


Shirts to measure from $8.00 upward 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


There 
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‘Andrew Geller 


- - EXQUISITE FOOTWEAR : - 
1656 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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RAKPER’ S 
‘GRANDE DAME 4 la MODs 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


HE bows with her eyebrows and 


; | J sweeps—rather than walks—into a room 
shakes hands with her little finger, ? 


while, with a single motion of the eyelid 
while her conversation is made up mainly _ she is able to give an order. With » 
of well-bred sighs, although every now double motion she is able to counterm i 
and again she will emit a polite gush or it. ™ 
super-polished gurgle. In brief, she is 
the quintessence of élégance. 

She knows who’s who, just as she knows 
what’s what, and, what’s more, frankly 
admits it. Everything, so far as she is 
concerned, must, in fact, be “‘just so.” 
Otherwise, it’s quite, alas! ‘‘impossible.” 
And, with a careless flutter of her hand 
and a twist of her highly-enameled lips, 
she dismisses the matter once and for 
good. 

“After all,” she will wearily murmur, 
“life is far too long to exhaust oneself 
doing tiresome things, ne c’est pas?” 

Much of her time, however, is spent in 
being bored—but charmingly, grace- 
fully, magnificently bored, which prac- 
tise she has, indeed, succeeded in reducing 
almost to a fine art—not to say “thrill.” 

As to where she goes, what she does, 
or whom she sees, she is always most 
particular. It must invariably be the 
“right” place, and, above all, with the 
“right” people. Of that you may rest 
thoroughly assured. 


She employs a blend of sixteen different 
perfumes, changes her maid at an average 
of three and a half times a year, and with. 
out the slightest provocation is able tp 
“cut” her dearest enemies, as well as 
her deadliest friends. A good portion of 
her moments, moreover, is passed jn 
drawing herself up to her full height. 

She is invariably late for everything 
and, each time, seems curiously surprised 
at her tardiness, though she cannot for 
an instant tolerate lateness in others 
She is known by—and knows—“eyery. 
body” (that is, “everybody” who j 
“anybody”), but of the existence of 
any one else she is scarcely aware. 

Essentially of the mondc, parties will 
not infrequently engage her attention 
if, of course, they be of sufiicient “smart. 
ness,” and even occasionally, of an eve. 
ning, she may drop in on a play or at the 
current fashionable supper restaurant, 
We understand at present the Club Froy 
Frou is her pet nocturnal beat. 


“So amusing,”’ she tells us, “and sg 


All strangers she eyes with a gaze of _ very, very svigné.” And as for AJ 
extreme hauteur and she is unable to Schlotz’s eight-piece band, she voys 


abide anything the least nouveau. In 


there’s nothing that can touch it. Noth- 
truth, she is the epitome of correctness i 


ing in the whole wide world. 





All the Charm of a Pair 
of Lovely Shoes 


..- YET, Utmost Protection 


HERE'S a new style of 

footgear protection. Un- 
like anything you have seen 
before. It is called Shuglov — 
because it fits like a glove over 
shoe and ankle. It has none 
of the bulk and weight of old 
methods. Utmost protection 
is now assured without them. 


The leading footwear styl- 
ists, who designed Shuglov, 
gave thought to style as well 
as protection. Haven’t you 
often wished someone would? 


They fashioned Shuglov of 
strong, featherweight rubber. 
They made it form-fitting—to 
be worn with any style of shoe. 


* Pronounced Shoe-Glove 


They made it colorful—to 
blend harmoniously with any 
outfit. And what a reception 
Shuglov has enjoyed! 


Let bad weather come . . 
let tripping heels splash. You 
no longer worry, either of wea- 
ther or style, for the trim foot 
that wears Shuglov is clad with 
an eye to both. 


You will want them, no 
doubt, immediately. All smart 
shops are showing them. 
Women who dictate the vogue 
are wearing them. They tell 
us candidly . . . it is the first 
time they have ever found foot- 
gear protection they are glad 
to wear. 








THE 





AKRON, 


Shuglov is made of lightest rubber 
in Nude, Gray, Brown and Black, 
with two types of heels, the Universal 
for military, milicary high and spiked 
heel —the Cuban for the lower and 
flatter heels. Shuglov is washable 
inside and out. A moment’s wiping 
brings back the newness and lustre. 


MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


of N.Y. 


OHIO 


Fancy! Al Schlotz’s band! 

The fact of the matter is, she’s got 
a perfectly desperate yen for the fellow 
who plays the saxophone. 


and is always immaculately turned out. 
Most things, however, she finds to be 
a “decided effort.” 

She moves with subtle majesty, and 


SOCIAL CALENDAR 
for 


{ FEBRUARY 1928 


(Concluded from page 34) 





| 
| 
| FEBRUARY 25 
| 


FEBRUARY ;4—Fourth of series of Yorkville Dances, benefit of Yorkville Community Centre, 
at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 
Opening of Twelfth Annual St. Valentine’s Golf Tournament, at St. Augustine, Fla. To 
continue through February 18. 
Theater party by Mr. and Mrs. John Whitridge in honor of Miss Julia Whitridge, débutante 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Whitridge, in Baltimore. 
Dance by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Dinning, in honor of their débutante daughter, Miss Norah 
Kathleen Dinning, in Baltimore. 
FEBRUARY 16—Annual Dog Show under auspices of Newark Kennel Club, in Newark, N.J 
FEBRUARY 17—Second Mid-Year Dance, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 
Dance by Miss Ruth Baylies in honor of Miss Stella Mary Gray, at No. 5 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


FEBRUARY 18—Second of series of Knickerbocker Dances, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 
Annual Dog Show under auspices of Elm City Kennel Club, in New Haven Conn. 
Wedding of Miss Zoe Carey, daughter of Mrs. George Carey and the late Mr. Carey, to M. 
Tyson Ellicott, Jr., in Baltimore. 

Supper-dance at Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore. 


FEBRUARY 20—Annual Dog Show under auspices of Eastern Dog Club, in Boston, Mass 
To continue through February 22. - 
Weekly Meeting of Portfolio Art Club, in Syracuse, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 21:—Gamma Alpha Psi Subscription Dance at Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N.Y 
Mardi Gras Bali by Iked, White and Blue Club, at Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 22—Annual Shrove Tuesday Entertainment by Women’s Auxiliary of St. Joseph's 
Hospital, in Syracuse, N. Y 

FEBRUARY 23—Third of series of Jinks supper dances, at Pierre’s, New York. 

FEBRUARY 24—Second Junior Supper Dance, Mrs. James Lawrence, chairman, at Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


Third Subscription Dance at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Supper-dance at Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore. 


FEBRUARY 27—Annual Dog Show under auspices of Lackawanna Kennel Club, in Scranton 
Pa. To continue through February 28. 
Weekly Meeting of Portfolio Art Club, in Syracuse, N. Y 


FEBRUARY 20—Leap Year Assembly, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 
Annual Dog Show under auspices of Buffalo Kennel Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Or MARBLE that seems flecked 
with sunlight, gleaming as with 











an imprisoned fire, this Neumar 
lavatory may well suggest the entire deco- 
rative theme for a bathroom. It is but one 
of the many beautiful fixtures illustrated 
and described in New Jdeas for Bathrooms, 


Crane Co., General Offices, A 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EVERYTHING 





an inspiring book packed with 


decorating and plumbing sugges- 








The —_— Y tions. Its companion volumeisthe 
NE handy catalogue, Homes of Comfort. Write 
for both. Then consult any responsible 
MARBLE : ’ 
FITTINGS GOLD PLATED plumbing contractor and learn whya Crane 


Ww _Csinstallation rarely costs more. 


Branches and sales offices in 
one hunared and sixty-two Cities 


INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 
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up bloodshot eyes quickly and safely 


When eyes become bloodshot from 
wind, dust, over-use, crying or lack of 
sleep, apply a few drops of harmless 
Murine. Soon they will be clear again 
and will feel refreshed and vigorous. 

Many persons use Murine each night 
and morning to keep their eyes always 
clear and bright. A month’s supply of 
this long-trusted lotion costs but 60c. 
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ray Hair banished forever! 


q)o not trifle with such a priceless possession as your hair. If you wish 

the original or even more becoming color use Rap-I-Dol the coloring 
tested and approved by the Federal Cosmetic and Medical Council. It ban- 
ishes gray, streaked or faded hair in fifteen minutes and the closest ob- 
server cannot detect its use. Rap-I-Dol brings back the original color, lustre 
and beauty. It is used by the highest class and most exclusive hairdressers 
here and abroad. In New York, Paris, London and all European Capitals 
Rap-I-Dol is invariably the choice. 


RAP-I-DOL 


is the discovery of Jean Dursent, the eminent French Chemist. Hair 
colored with Rap-I-Dol is not affected by waving, shampooing, sun-shine, 
salt water, perspiration or any form of hair treatment. It is really per- 
manent and keeps its true color in all of the eighteen shades. Rap-I-Dol 
is sold and applied by the better class of hairdressers throughout the 
country. Take advantage of our free ‘no obligation” offer. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION APPROVED BY 


Send no money. Fill out coupon, attach strand of 
newly cut hair and state original color or color desired. 
This willenable our expert to select the exact shade we 
should send you in your free trial outfit. 


Rap-I-Dol Distributing Corp. 
Bush Building, New York 











- EYES— 


Mailthis couponto Murine Co., Dept. 
V€€ 24, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked:D‘Eye Beauty’”’O) "Eye Care”’ 





| eee 
Please PRINT your name and address in PENCIL 











Rap-I-Dol Distributing Corporation 14.2.8. 
Bush Bldg., Times Sq., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me trial outfit. I attach strand of hair. 
This places me under no obligation. 





Name —__ 
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»CALJER COATS., 


are a combination of marvelous fabric ... 


perfect tailoring . . . and fashion’s latest 


modes. . . . At your favorite store 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THEN AND NOW 


By 


ECENTLY there fell into my hands 

two great books on etiquette. The 
combined weight of these two works is 
four pounds and a half, and their pages 
added together are 1208 in number. Not 
until my amazed eyes fell upon these two 
vast treasure-houses of etiquette had I 
dreamed that such enormous stores of that 
genteel commodity existed in the entire 
civilized world. 

“‘Here,” I said to myself, “‘is etiquette 
to burn—etiquette till you can’t rest,” 

Should all this polite instruction seep 
through the various social grades of our 
democracy the farmer’s wife will know 
how to send out cards for her quilting 
bee, and will adjust her sunbonnet to 
meet the requirements of fashion pictures 
when she hangs over the back fence for a 
gossip with her next-door neighbor. 

In common with most men of my own 
age I had come to look back to the New 
York of forty or fifty years ago as superior 
to that in which we now live, and to 
contrast the modern manners and _ the 
casual speech of the supposedly well bred 
with the ceremony and dignity which 
prevailed in my vounger days. But these 
two weighty books suggested the thought 
that they were making the world polite 
for democracy, just as printer’s ink was 
placing fame within the reach of every- 
body who could pay for it. 

There was good cause for ceremonious 
behavior then, and as no such great reser- 


voirs of gentility were open to the 
meanest citizen, society was able to 
maintain its own exclusiveness. Social 


leadership was largely in serious hands and 
the church-going element enjoyed a te- 
spect and influence that the present 
generation would find it hard to credit. 
I recall no public assembly of higher 
quality than that which was to be found 
in the Fourth Avenue street-cars on Sun- 
days when the good people were returning 
from church and displaying in their polite 
greetings, their refined voices and good 
clothes, their keen sense of what was 
becoming in persons of their class. The 
fare on this route was six cents, one cent 
more than on other lines, but there was 
more than a cent’s worth of superiority 
in its patrons. 


OOD blood counted more then than 
now, and the old families retained 
their position from generation to genera- 
tion, even after they had lost their money. 
It is true that they had no huge tomes of 
etiquette to guide them—possibly because 
they did not need them. It was the habit 
of these conservative folk not only to 
guard their own position jealously, but to 
deplore what they called ‘the letting 
down of the bars” for the admission of the 
outsiders who were pressing against them. 
Only one or two families ‘‘received” 
actors and actresses and the term meant 
much more then than now. I recall but 
one dinner given to Sarah Bernhardt, on 
the occasion of her first season here, and 
that was attended solely by men. Nor 
were there wanting at this time many 
devout persons who refused to attend her 
performances. Mrs. Langtry failed to 
obtain the social recognition she had en- 
joyed in London, though she had brought 
at least one letter of introduction from 
the Prince of Wales. 

New York was never more serious than 
during the late ‘seventies and early 
‘eighties. The panic of 1873 not only 
put a sudden end to the riotous extrava- 
gance that had followed the Civil War, 
but squeezed out many of the pretentious 
fortunes acquired during that period and 
rendered their possessors less conspicu- 
ous in the life of the town. A very few 
years later the Moody and Sankey revival 
brought many sinners to their knees in the 
dust and ashes of repentance and awak- 
ened countless torpid consciences. No 
one who lived during this period will deny 
that this was a general religious revival 
that reached all classes and owed nothing 
to the crafty work of professional press 
agents. 

It was not until the close of the ’seven- 
ties that the science of publicity, now a 
dominant force in urban matters, first 
revealed itself in the business of theatri- 
cals, in the shape of two or three young 


JAMES 


L. FORD 


men v.ho earned a precarious living by 
exploiting various players and managers 
These young men were to be found under 
their hats, but the publicity director of 
to-day occupies a suite of oflices and the 
metropolitan press is his subservient 
hand-maiden. Employed by railroads 
and other corporations, by colleges, by 
reformers, and prison officials, by politi- 
cians and women of society, there js 
scarcely a field of ambition or enterprise 
in which his services are not in request, 
The toilers in this vineyard have created 
an unreal world in which everybody is 
highly praised—a world which the major. 
ity of the public accepts as the real one 
It was this science that gave impetus to 
Mr. Mc.Allister’s creation of that nebuloys 
body, the Four Hundred, which bore 
immediate fruit in the columns and pages 
devoted in the New York newspapers to 
social chronicles, and thus let down the 
bars for thousands whom it raised from 
obscurity into the unwonted glory of the 
printed page. 


UT this science, while it has created 
many flimsy reputations, has de- 
stroyed many of the solid ones of the 
kind that flourished during a simpler and 
elder age. Life in the smaller and more 
intimate city produced many citizens 
whose reputations, whether for good or 
evil, were established on the firm founda- 
tion of actual deeds, and each one of these 
men was known by sight to the passer-by. 
Peter Cooper was familiar to all as he rode 
along Broadway in his one-horse chaise, 
and the gray poet and editor, William 
Cullen Bryant, had a standing in the 
public eye such as no poet or editor has 
since enjoyed. James Gordon Bennett 
was known to the town as the owner of 
the Herald, a patron of the sports and 
a man of fashion whose eccentricities of 
behavior were the subject of much com- 
ment. Others who took part in the daily 
parade on Broadway were Lester Wallack, 
John Morrissey, gambler, politician. and 
ex-prizefighter; Harry Hill, who drove 
a curiously misshapen horse; Charles 
Ransom, New York’s handsomest gam- 
bler; Samuel J. Tilden, in the belief of 
many the rightful President of the na- 
tion; Cyrus W. Field, and even certain 
of the more distinguished members of the 
criminal fraternity. Every one of these 
men had something to his credit or dis- 
credit that made him a public character. 
There are more men and women ex- 
ploited in print nowadays than ever 
before and there are fewer who are known 
by sight to the passer-by. This is be- 
cause publicity has created a world of its 
own, as unreal as that of the films, and 
peopled it with wraiths who have never 
taken hold of the public heart or imagina- 
tion and are not more real than the world 
in which they move. They have no 
solid reputation because publicity never 
lifts its voice except in words of praise 
and no real reputation has ever been 
created save by attack and censure. 


IEWED through the spectacles ol 

urban sophistication and knowledge 
of what has gone before, this film-like 
world seems like a mirage which grows 
fainter as we study it. Crowded as the 
publicity world is there are always thou- 
sands trying to force their way into It 
and a conspicuous figure in this throng 
is the semi-public woman, regarded by 
the sober-minded as one of the minor an- 
noyances of the day. She figures in the 
press as a leader in society, politics, 
municipal reform, and the various leagues 
and woman movements, in not one Ol 
which she has any sort of following. The 
incoming Russian noble finds her on the 
pier waiting to receive him. She is 
reality a wraith, unrecognized when she 
walks abroad and completely disassocr 
ated from a public that reads her name 
and does not know or care what she 
doing. The truth is that she is nol 


anxious to do things but rather to hav¢ 
other women think she is. 

Even the actors and actresses, once 1? 
the van of the great publicity movement, 
have lost much of their hold on the pop 
ular imagination, and few of them, so !4 

Concluded on page 130 
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THEN AND NOW 


(Concluded from page 138) 


gs I can see, are building up substantial 
reputations of the kind that enabled 
their predecessors to attract audiences 
year after year in all parts of the country. 
So great was the success of these famous 
histrions that managers realized that a 
popular star was a valuable piece of 
property and, as the number of these 

pular ones is limited, they set about 
the creation of false ones by means of 
every trick and device of the stage and 
the hearty codperation of the press agent. 
Stars thus made seldom last more than 
a single season and, as they cannot really 
act, they deceive nobody save a few of 
the dramatic critics. 


[ET us now contrast in a spirit of ab- 
“ solute fairness the well ordered and 
peaceful city of half a century ago with 
the ungoverned, unsafe, noisy and ill- 
smelling metropolis in which we live and 
see whether or no the advantage lies alto- 
gether on the side of the past. A just 
consideration of the matter will show that 
in certain not unimportant respects we 
are better off now than before. 

The present age, though not as deco- 
rous as that of the elder period, is at least 
animated by a far more liberal spirit, 
especially in the matter of Sunday ob- 
servance, than that which prevailed half 
acentury ago, when even the most inno- 
cent and elevating of Sunday amusements 
were under the ban of the righteous. 
Not until some years after the establish- 
ment of Cooper Union in 1859 was its 
founder able to throw open the doors of 
its library and reading-room on Sunday. 
\ policy which the Herald, the chief 
radical paper of the town, pronounced 
a “dangerous experiment.” 

The liberal-minded element had a long 
and bitter struggle before they were able 
to open the doors of art galleries and to 
obtain municipal sanction for music in 
Central Park on the Sabbath. Baseball 
and athletic games in public places also 
came under the ban of the righteous, and 
I have seen with my own eyes a squad of 
policemen break up a_ baseball game 
played by young working-men on Sunday 
morning in a vacant lot, and arrest the 
principal malefactors. Curiosity led me 
to watch the remaining players and I 
noted that most of them made their. way 
to the back doors of neighboring gin-mills. 

In comparing a system that deprived 
a hard-working public of every sort of 
decent recreation and entertainment on 
its one day of leisure with the abundant 
opportunities of a more liberal age, we 
find further proof that the world has 
made some advancement in recent dec- 
ades, and in no respect has this advance- 
ment been more noteworthy and bene- 
ficial than in the matter of music. Con- 
certs of the very highest quality are given 
every Sunday in a score of halls in the 
presence of audiences which have learned 
to enjoy them. 


HE present wide-spread appreciation 

_ of the best music is due largely to 
Theodore Thomas, whose Central Park 
Garden was one of the most popular con- 
cert halls that the town has ever known. 
Thomas was a German and had absorbed 
the best sort of music from his earliest 
childhood. An intense admirer of Wag- 
ner and other composers of the so-called 
classical school, suited only to the trained 
and cultivated ear, he enlisted the aid 
ol a group of his fellow countrymen in an 
tort to popularize it in America. On 
certain evenings in the week his program 
included many classical numbers and on 
those occasions his adherents turned out 
In full force, thus helping to educate the 
general public, which in time demanded 
more and more of the classical scores. 
And in all fairness it must be recorded that 
the group that supported Theodore 
Thomas in his efforts was composed 
chiefly of German and Jewish music 
‘Overs, and that the movement received 
no active support from the native serious 
clement, 

Those commentators of alien birth, 
Whose records of a six-week’s visit to this 
country spread so much misinformation 
*out us in foreign lands, are forever 
sneering at the complete lack of cultiva- 


tion on the part of our general public. 


But if one of them were to watch the 
crowds assembling for a concert of the 
highest distinction in Carnegie Hall, or 
pay a Sunday visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, he would know more 
about our musical and artistic taste 
than all of his compeers combined. Within 
my own memory the Metropolitan 
Museum was housed in a single old- 
fashioned dwelling now occupied by the 
Salvation Army in West Fourteenth 
Street, and cut a very small figure among 
the listed attractions of the town. What 
it is now in size, in financial resources, 
in the value of the many superb collec- 
tions within its walls, and in the numbers 
of those who visit it on week-days and 
Sundays is a matter known only to the 
gentlemen who direct it. That the 
worth of this institution is fully recog- 
nized by citizens of the wealthy class is 
evidenced by the constant stream of be- 
quests that pour into its treasury from 
year to year. 

We have also among us many citizens 
of wealth or reputed wealth, who pay no 
heed to Symphony Concerts or the treas- 
ures contained in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and for these the town pro- 
vides special and appropriate entertain- 
ment. Such is the commercial acumen 
of our age that no sooner does a want 
manifest itself than some one promptly 
makes ready to supply it. Citizens of the 
class I have named, having shown their 
discontent with the ordinary means for 
wasting money, were quick to find in the 
cover charge surcease of sorrow and re- 
joiced at the opportunities afforded by 
cabarets to pay fifteen or twenty dollars 
for the privilege of occupying a chair 
carrying with it the further privilege of 
being poisoned by bad and costly liquor. 
A few evenings’ enjoyment of these price- 
less boons rendered them ripe for the fifty- 
dollar first-night theater ticket, and I 
have no doubt that even more delectable 
enjoyments will soon be prepared. 


HAT woman has kept pace with the 

great march of progress is evidenced 
by the great number of so-called “careers” 
now open to them. There are so many 
interior decorators in the city that I 
expect they exist by decorating each 
other’s homes, just as the South Sea na- 
tives live by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing when there is no man-of-war in port. 
There are other ladies, too, who live by 
the decoration of the interiors of feminine 
heads with applications of psycho- 
analysis, and sociology, and fragments of 
predigested mental food which they 
serve under the name of ‘current events.” 
They would undoubtedly lecture on eti- 
quette were it possible to compete in 
price or extensive knowledge with the two 
great volumes to which I have referred. 
Instruction in the dreary art called inter- 
pretive dancing is also followed by many. 

Tn social matters woman’s gain has been 
prodigious, for she can do as she likes, 
even to the bobbing of her hair and the 
smoking of cigarets, with far more free- 
dom than ever before. 

In the matter of dress woman has made 
noteworthy progress since the days when 
she was encumbered with as many volu- 
minous petticoats as rules of behavior. 
Much ridicule is heaped on the present 
styles in feminine attire, but when I recall 
the hoop-skirts, the bustle, the Grecian 
bend, the long mud-collecting skirts, 
elaborate coiffures, and huge ugly sleeves, 
I remember that each change in fashion 
excited the same guffaws that have 
greeted the present styles, and I cannot 
help feeling that woman has _ never 
dressed herself as sensibly, healthfully, 
and attractively as now. 

And side by side with this steady 
growth in health and good taste from 
hoop-skirts and bustles there has arisen 
from the meager retail shops of the past 
the modern department store, capable of 
supplying every need, and offering ready- 
made garments of such costly material 
and so tastefully designed that the wife 
of the millionaire is proud to wear them. 
Indeed, when we consider the development 
of the New York department store, we are 
forced to acknowledge that the past half- 
century has not been altogether a period of 
retrogression. 
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that is Sweeping America 


NJOY the sport of Kings! Set the pace to suit your fancy — get 
the tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of a brisk canter, a 
snappy trot, a racing gallop —without leaving your own home. 


Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks; send red blood coursing 
through your system; tone up your 
muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 
Creek Health Horse is a vigor builder, 
a creator of fine youthful figures, a 
zestful tonic—all in one. 


Famous Men and Women 
Ride This Way 


Hundreds of world-famous people, 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 





prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
tiding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 
the enjoyable new way to keep well 
and young. Write today! 
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Silk Muscle Lifting Mask * 


Your mirror knows no suave amenities. 


with brutal frankness just how 


you really look. 


veals 
young 


the flabby fullness under the chin 


with lavish makeup. 


old—or 
That network of wrinkles 
about the eyes, the creases from nose to mouth; 
and 
coarsened texture of the skin cannot be concealed 
They must be erased 
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Catherine 
foremost skin 


\ 
‘In all my experience I 


\merica’s 


NeceCune., one of 


eo 
ty speciaists, says: 


and beaut\ 


have never seen 


such a safe, sensible and inexpensive 
method of improving the contour of face 
and texture of skin. My Silk Muscle 


Lifting Mask treatment is so easily ap- 
plied in the privacy of your home. Its 
principle of muscle lifting is most helpful 


in erasing tired lines, 


] 
i 
pouches, wrinkles, 


crows-feet. double chin and _= sagging 





muscles. The gentle massage induced 


by breathing while wearing the mask 


purifies, brightens and refines the skin. 


thus restoring a wrinkle-free bloom of 
youth that requires little, if any, conceal 
ing makeup. My Silk Muscle Lifting 


Mask treatment is a natural and inex- 


pensive way of accomplishing that which 


the 
Supports Sagging Facial Muscles 





Has Been Found 


required expensive plastic surgery or deep 


peel heretofore.” 


Let Catherine \M[cCune tell you how to 
regain and retain your youthful freshness 
by sending for her book 


‘Beauty is Yours to Have and to Hold.” 


It’s Free —Send No Money 


wonderful 


Catherine McCune 


1254 Security Bldg., Denver, Colo 


Send me your book “‘Beauty is Yours to Have 
and to Hold” without obligation to me. 


Name 


Address 
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how 


If you only knew how many beautiful women started life as 
“ugly ducklings” you’d be amazed. They simply learned how 
to make the most of themselves. 


Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs, outstanding in smart society for her 
beauty and charm, has written a Home Beauty Course for you. 


It tells you, in the simplest words, how to make the very 


most of your appearance. Skin, hair, make-up, clothes 
thing that contributes to beauty in woman- 


every- 
is thoroughly 


discussed and explained. Any woman in America might read 
this book with profit, and many women will be completely 
made over by it. 

With this Home Beauty Course by Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs, 
comes a most attractive box—your own “Home Beauty Shop”. 


In it are the six essentials 


at once. What a difference you 
your appearance! 


HOME BEAUTY COURSE 


by Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs 


Intro. 


Chap. 
Chap. 


Chap 
Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 
Chap. 


Chap 
Chap. 


Chap. 





eo THE BOOK wa 


The Philosophy of Beauty my 

philosophy of life 

I—You AreaType~envy no other. 

2—Your Skin— how it may be 
promptly improved. 

3—The Weekly Restoring Work 

4—Your Arms and Hands—mak- 
ing them beautiful 

5—Corrective Work—ridding 
yourself of blemishes 

6—To Control Flesh—diet. 

7— What Exercises to Take 
why. 

8—Right Make-up — for yourtype. 

¥—Your Hair—how to care for it 
and dress it. 

10—Your Clothes—the impor- 
tance of colors and lines 


and 


so that you can begin the Course 


and others—will notice in 


For The Girl Who Is 
Not Popular. 

Chap. 12—An Intimate Chapter 
for Wives. 


Chap. 11 


” ” 


A full-sized book of 96 pages 0x9". 
wo THE BOX wm 


The Home Beauty Shop containing 
the 6 essentials: 

1 jar Boncilla Skin-Food 
1 jar Boncilla Cold Cream 
1 jar Boncilla Vanishing Cream 
1 jar Boncilla Cleansing Cream 
1 box Boncilla Face Powder 
1 tube Boncilla Clasmic Pack. 


These are not sample sizes. They cow 
tain at least a two weeks’ supply. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


WHAT PRICE BEAUTY 


By 


HAT beauty and suffering are twin 

companions is being questioned. 
Even denied. That beauty culture is not 
an accident but the child of thoughtful- 
ness and determination is accepted where 
and by whom the science is practiced. 
The doctrinaires of that elder belief have 
died or have retracted their statement. 
For suffering causes fatigue and fatigue 
causes lines, and wrinkles are the graves 
of beauty. In the advice “‘to be beautiful 
never be ill nor tired”’ is a later, greater 
wisdom. Raising personal attractiveness 
to a higher power involves not pain but 
painstakingness, not suffering but con- 
centration, application and _ reverent 
regularity. 

Beauty culture is striking its roots deep 
into the soil of knowledge. Once a super- 
ficial art, it is evolving into a science. 
The case of a woman who went beauty 
seeking and received the ministrations of 
untrained experimental fingers on her 
scalp and face is diagnosed by a physician. 
One of the leading beauty culturists of 
this country, looking at a fourteen-year- 
old girl with hair that was going gray 
and whose tearful mother had brought 
her to the authority for treatment, said, 
**What does this child eat?” 

‘Bread and meat and potatoes. She 
is like her father. They won't eat any- 
thing else.” 

“Take her home and put her on a diet 
of fruit and green vegetables,” was the 
authority’s command. “After she has 
eaten nothing else for six weeks bring her 
back and we will resort to massage and 
The growing ground of good hair 
The child’s vitality is very 


tonics. 
is vitality. 
low through wrong feeding. 

In a chain of beauty shops in New 
York, Paris, and Palm Beach, physicians 
make physical examinations of the patrons 
Upon the physicians’ reports depends 
which of the various treatments for the 
hair and complexion shall be employed. 

In all the foremost ateliers where beauty 
is fostered the question is repeatedly 
asked, “Is Madame perfectly comfort- 
able?” The basis of all successful beauty 
treatments is relaxation. ‘‘ Relaxation is 
receptivity. Tightened muscles and 
tense nerves offer resistance to the 
operator.” 

The vocabulary of the beauty parlor 
has altered. We no longer hear of facial 


massage, but of muscle modeling. We 
hear not of stimulating the defective 
circulation, but of blood baths. The 


sanguinary phrase means the increasing 
and quickening of the blood stream 
through wasted tissues. 

Beauty culture has been deepened. 
Applications upon beauty’s face and 
scalp are not suflicient. ‘‘One must go 
deeper. At least five inches deeper,” 
said one of the physicians who recom- 
mended deep therapy for an anemic 
woman. The anemic young woman was 
placed in a huge metal cylinder. From 
its sides streamed a magnetic wave. 
The principle of radio had been in- 
voked for improved appearance. Its 
function of the spread of world knowledge 
includes the increase of beauty. A light 
which corresponds in intensity to that 
which shines upon the mountain-climber 
in the Alps turns its tremendous power 
upon the too dry skin and flaccid muscles. 


CTRESSES, in whose equipment for 
success youth and beauty are im- 
portant elements, visit the beauty shops, 
consult their own physicians, and adopt 
a regimen for the conservation of that 
youth and beauty. Nearly always that 
regimen has a favorite factor, a much- 
stressed plank in their platform of pul- 
chritude. Frances Starr, who looks 
startlingly youthful and whose delicate 


beauty seems fadeless, does much of 
active gardening, what a poet said is 
“the purest of human pastimes,” at her 


home at Garden City. She eats plain 
food and only as much as is needed for 
sustenance. But she most relies upon 
her habit of turning twenty somersaults 
every night before retiring. Placing 
three pillows of generous size on the floor 
of her bedroom, and tying a silk cord 
about her robe de nuit at the ankles, she 
executes swift, wheellike revolutions 





ADA PATTERSON 


of her body. Twenty times she achieves 
these somersaults, rising smiling and 
breathless. 

““Now that my liver has turned Over 
twenty times it will behave,” she says 
By this acrobatic feat has she conquered 
indigestion and routed nervousness, g 
by-product of which is a greatly improved 
complexion. 

A physician counseled Hazel Dawn's 
removal of the mattress from her bed, sub- 
stituting for the mattress a wide board 
Miss Dawn told me that she had not 
known the infinite depths of the meaning 
of the word rest until she began to sleep on 
a board. The board offers resistance and 
the taut muscles must adapt themselves 
to it. “I can literally feel my muscles 
loosening their self-grip and my nerves 
untying their grim little knots when I lie 
down on my board,” said the blonde 
whose golden loveliness and Broadway 
vogue show no abatement. “I am » 
converted to the board bed that I have 
put all my family except an aged uncle 
to sleep on a board. There is only one 
mattress in the house. That is Uncle's,” 

In this respect has “Gentle Dan” 
Frohman, the mild Nestor of Broadway, 
provided ati example to his juniors. Mr. 
Frohman, who at seventy-three can dance 
down others of thirty-five, is straight and 
agile and slender because he has made his 
spine accommodate itself to the boards 
of his floor or his wooden hammock. For 
half his life he has wrapped himself ina 
rug and slept upon the unyielding ham- 
mock outside his studio above the Lyceum 
Theater or on the floor of his studio or 
bedchamber. 

Lois Wilson rests after a driving day, 
and before making up for a performance, 
for ten to twenty minutes on the floor 
of her dressing-room. Then is she, she 
says, as one reborn. 


PPANNIE WARD’S  unfading youth, 
in her recently achieved  grand- 
motherhood, is a wonder and proverb 
wherever Anglo-Saxon students of youth 
and beauty congregate. Miss Ward has 
imparted one of her secrets. “Go 
deeper,” too, is Miss Ward’s slogan. 
She lies with head hanging from the end 
of acouch. She has acquired the power 
to thus lie without nausea, dizziness or 
other discomfort for a half hour. She 
denies that thus to lie is to suffer. “Itis 
not suffering but habit,’ she says. The 
strange posture causes the blood to pour 
generously through the skin to which it 
has been more or less a stranger. The 
wasting tissues of the face receive their 
needed blood bath, a very freshet that 
nourishes and revivifies. This practise 
will freshen the most faded complexion. _ 
Billie Burke’s youth and beauty creed 
is dominated by, “I believe in the 
stretching of the spine. We are only 
as young and lovely as our spines are 
flexible,” she asserts. To accomplish 
this the girllike Miss Burke, of the inimt- 
able Titian hair, flings a Turkish towel 
across the transom of her bedroom and, 
grasping its ends with firm hands, swings 
pendulum-like a dozen or a score of times 
through the doorway. Besides accom 
plishing the loosening of the cartilage 
between the vertebrae she extols its powet 
to increase the chest expansion and make 
firm the muscles of the lower arm. 
Her brittle, hyacinth-like _ extenor 
would be less engaging, Grace George 5 
convinced, were it not for the chill win 
that blow nightly down or up the Hudson 
River. Miss George regards those chil 
winds as her first aids to beauty. 
utilizes them in her bedchamber. 
“T could not sleep in a warm room, 
she repeated her credo to me. ‘‘ Not evel 
a lukewarm one. In the coldest winte 
night in December or January the three 
windows of my bedroom facing Riverside 
Drive are open at the top and bottom 
to ensure a perfect current ol incomins 
and outgoing air. They are open as fal 
as windows will open. The curtains at 
drawn back against the wall and te 
shades to the top of the window a 
I sleep under a mountain of blankets. 
stopped counting after I had rung for the 
sixth.” 





(Concluded on page 142) 
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BAG-DABs: 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Original 
Solid Perfume 
is increasing in 
popularity be- 
cause of the ex- 
cellence of the 
perfume, and 
the artistry of the 
hand-painted 
French con- 
tainers. 










Insist on the genuine; on 
sale at the better 
shoppes. 
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The Service of the 

HARPER’S BAZAR TRAVEL BUREAU 
is available to plan your itinerary and to assist 
you in the choice of routes and hotels. Look 
through these pages and if there is any further 
information you desire, we shall be happy to 
give it without obligation on your part—booklets, 
itineraries or suggestions are yours for the asking. 


Harper’s 
Travel 


383 Madison Avenue 


Bazar 


Bureau 
New York City 
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you’d never know it 
was a permanent” ! 


at last a permanent wave that exactly simu- 
lates the rise and fall of naturally wavy hair 
— soft, smooth, lovely! you have it done at 
pierre’s, where they use a special apparatus 
as ultra-modern as the salon itself is ultra- 
modernistic. the winding of the hair, the 
tubing of it—all is done differently and the 
result is more different than anything you 
have yet seen. phone plaza 1362 for an 
appointment. 


transformations too—natural beyond all 
imagining! 


PER RE 


finger waving, shampooing, 
hair tinting, facial treatments 


39 west 57th street, new york 
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(Concluded from page 140) 





Spartan practise though it seems, _ the onslaughts of stage and metropolitan 
Gladys Hanson says that it requires no life. They are literally bathed in 
suffering, either throughout the summer _ trating light. Mary and Florence 
or at other seasons when her tours permit, too, take the light cure, espe ially di : 
to play golf from six to half-past seven, long engagements in New York. Flo 
then join her eight-year-old daughter ina Nash expresses her conviction that when 
swim. Miss Hanson does not disdain an actress has utilized these modem 
cold creams or skin foods or occasional improvements she employs one that j 
facial manipulation that provides the denied to most other women. “Roy 
blood bath for the air-dried skin, but she _ three to six hours a day the actress an 
says that golf at dawn and a swim at sun- __ pletely escapes from herself. From the 
rise are aids that “go deeper.” instant she begins to make up she lives 

Lynn Fontanne of the brilliant eyes, another life and is another being. Tha 
and skin of infant-like texture, takes all- _is one of the chief reasons why, given an 
day walks in England and France in her actress and another woman of the same 
vacations. While playing she exercises age, the actress looks and in all essentjg) 
little. But boundless is her faith in the respects is twenty-five years yo 
strange after-theater supper she provides than the other woman. Another re 
herself and her handsome husband, involving psychology, is that an actress 
Alfred Lunt. “We don’t go out to doesnot know her age. Or if she dogs she 
supper after the play,” she said. “‘We  contrives to forget it. When an insurange 
come home to the simplest refreshment. agent came to fill out an application for 
Often it is a large glassful of spinach — me she asked, ‘How old are you?’ [ said 
juice. Then we retire to our sleep, my ‘Idon’t know. Ask mother to show you 
husband to his eight hours and I to the family Bible.’ Before she went ty 
my necessary nine and a half or ten.” find mother I said to my sister, ‘Do yoy 

Lady Mendl, once the actress and know how old I am?’ And M 
subsequently the interior decorator, answered, ‘I don’t know, Floss.’ We 
Elsie de Wolfe, may not fully subscribe to don’t make a fetish or a bogie of age, 
the Oriental belief that in sleep the soul Therefore we stay young.” 
leaves the body and wanders through 
space on strange errands. Further, that HE youth and beauty preserving qual- 
the sleeper must not be too rudely nor ty of wholesale quantities of out-of 
too suddenly awakened lest the body stir door air has many ardent disciples of the 
to the new day without its spirit tenant. stage and other of the intelligentsia, Mary 
Vet the rule that she be not awakened, Boland thinks that three hours a day in 
but be allowed to slumber until nature the outer air are imperative. She has 
accomplishes the rousing from her rest, is | an open roadster which she drives toa 
one which only the laws of the Medes and __ point far up Riverside Drive. lighting 
Persians matched in inflexibleness. Be- and locking her car she walks for two 
side her chateau at Versailles a building miles—the two miles done she resumes 
flared and smoked and burned to black- her drive. Part of the three hours she 
ness. On drawing back her curtains and _ spends in observing favorite birds in Van 
looking into the new day she discovered Cortland Park. Miss Boland believes 
the ruin of her neighbor. No servant in the rejuvenating power of a hobby. 
was hardy enough to awaken her. Ornithology is hers. ‘‘ Birds are the most 

interesting creatures, next to human 

MILDRED HOLLAND, of whom beings, in the world,” she said to me. 

Gov. Albert Ritchie of Maryland Concerning the habits of others of 
asked at the celebration of tree planting the intelligentsia I am reminded that 
in the Grove of Honor in Central Park, Lulu Vollmer, author of “Sun Up” and 
‘““Who is that young woman who recited ‘‘The Shame Woman,” betakes Ker deck 
Joyce Kilmer’s ‘Trees’ better than I chair and herself to the roof of her apart- 
have ever heard it?” has a slogan that ment house in Greenwich Village and 
she flings back in reply to such sincere there writes and sleeps and dr 
compliments. Into stage and club and through long gray or golden aftern 
society assemblages she casts it. ‘“‘Nota Zona Gale pays visits of a week or two 
line in my face at sixty.”” Miss Holland or three weeks to the Lindlahr Sant 
has a working faith in gentle emollients, tarium, a nature cure, at Elmhurst, Ill, 
the creams that clean and feed the hungry _ to rebuild after writing a book or nd 
skin, but an essential part of her youth There she rises at six, dons a bathing 
and beauty creed is that posture in sleep suit and goes out on the lawn to play 
are youth and beauty conservators. ‘I basket-ball. In the afternoon she takes 
always lie flat upon my back,” she says. a sun-bath on the sand in the railedin 
“This to allow the muscles to loosen enclosure sacred to her sex. Her diet at 
from their tension of the day and to let these and other times is one of fruits 
the blood flow in an uninterrupted and vegetables. Fannie Hurst lessens het 
stream, bathing the muscles and nerves weight, and increases her strength, by 
with a full supply. Another reason for half-hour steam-baths, supplemented by 
lying flat upon the back is that the facial forty minutes in an electric blanket, three 
muscles drop back into place. When a _ times a week in a famous cure. 
woman’s muscles sag at any age she looks Princess (Margaret) Ghika,who married 
old. Lying on the back draws back the Prince Albert Ghika of Rumania, and 
muscles where they belong. Tying the whose resemblance to Rumania’s queen 
chin with an old silk stocking, fastened is arresting, has a beautiful, lineles 
at the top of the head, or with a band of _ throat. This and her straight, su 
linen, ‘locking up the face,’ prevents the _ slenderness she says she has maint 
muscles slipping downward. Since we by much swimming. ‘With the breast 
spend a third of our lives in bed this isno stroke, mind you,” she says with @ 
mean precaution against sagging muscles. earnestness that says, “Halt,” to aly 
Keep anything in a mold for a third of a wandering attention. The breast-stroke 
time and it will take on the shape of that _ is not the one with which Gertrude 
mold.” swam the English Channel. That was 

Alla Nazimova practises a light diet— the crawl. But the breast-stroke & 
no breakfast, a luncheon of green salad, _ being revived because women are learnmlg 
with buttermilk and wild rice and green _ that it accomplishes what is needed fora 
vegetables and raw fruit for dinner—and___ straight, fine figure and firm throat 
a long siesta and drinking a quart of That is, drawing the muscles backward 
water in the afternoon. instead of forward. If a woman swils 

Phoebe Foster, Regina Wallace, Sue  regulasly she will never have the ugly 
McAnamy and Blanche Yurka go to of flesh between her shoulders, which we 
smart baths in the Fifties for deep therapy _call a hump, and that is one of the sig 
by light to protect their charms against mata of accumulating years. 
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PERMANENT TO A TREE BLOWN DOWN BY THE WIND 
SC MALL = ve = By KaTHLEEN MiILiay 
= P E CIA L | >t YULD you laugh against the world no longer, 


New York-59O FIFTH AVENUE Palm Beach NOTEL WHITENALL Lifting your proud head above the blast? 
@AYANT 7B15 Trees that bend before the wind are stronger, 


They'll be standing when the storm has passed. 





Bowing heads are laughing heads at last. 
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MUSIC IN THE MOVIES 


B y A ° 


ITTING ina vast auditorium, watch- 

ing a favorite star in his or her most 
recently released picture, accompanied 
by a large orchestra or one of those 
magnificent organs that grace the best 
of movie palaces, I wonder if many of us 
realize what the development of music 
in the motion-picture theater has been 
in the last decade and a half? Probably 
not, for most of us take so much for 
granted, a natural enough procedure in a 
land where economic distress but rarely 
makes its appearance. 

It is not within my province to dis- 
course on how the ascent from nickel- 
odeon to picture palace has been accom- 
plished. For that has been told in 
excellent fashion by those whose interest 
is exclusively of and for the movies. But 
to gain some idea of the part music plays 
in the program of our picture theaters we 
must look back to the opening of the 
Strand Theater in New York, where an 
orchestra of good size was introduced 
simultaneously with the presentation of 
moving-pictures as a principal form of 
entertainment, not as an act in a vaude- 
ville program. 

Managers of motion-picture theaters 
in the cities have affirmed for some years 
that music plays one of the biggest parts 
in public attendance. When Roxy di- 
rected the destiny of the Capitol Theater 
I have heard that he used to test this, 
emphasizing one week the musical portion 
of the program, with a comparatively 
weak film, the next week a brilliant film 
and a less elaborate musical program. 
The result was larger audiences when the 
music was especially fine. That has since 
been proved many times beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. For the matter of 
that one has but to examine the manner 
in which these theaters advertise their 
programs in the Sunday newspapers. 
The musical offering in bold face always— 
frequently the name of the film appears in 
subsidiary light face. 

Just as there are misogynists in this 
old world (though a pretty feminine 
ankle, I should say knee, is still a generally 
good drawing card) there are those who 
dislike music. I find that most of these, 
however, have not heard music—that is, 
good music well-played, played richly, 
fascinatingly, as the large orchestras of 
the motion-picture theaters play it. And 
converts can be made and are made when 
they do hear it. Then they become 
music lovers just like hundreds of thou- 
sands of others. They are far less self- 
conscious about dropping into the Capitol 
or Paramount, Rialto or Roxy theaters 
than they would be in going to a Philadel- 
phia Orchestra or a Philharm -oncert 
at Carnegie Hall. Who can blame them? 

What happens at these motion-picture 
theaters musically? I need not list in 
detail their offerings. I would but 
mention that overtures of the highest 
type are performed; occasionally a tone 
poem of Richard Strauss; things like the 
“Polovetzian Dances” from ‘Prince 
Igor’’; a condensed version of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony—the same music 
that is performed at symphony concerts 
of our leading orchestras. When this 
was first undertaken the conducting was 
often pretty poor, at times positively 
dreadful. But to-day there are skilful 
leaders in all houses that pretend to do 
good music well. 


FROM the mammoth audiences, such 

as gather at New York’s largest 
picture houses, it has been claimed that 
there are born patrons of musical events; 
that a young man who never knew the 
effect of orchestral chemistry on his mind 
and body until he sat spellbound at the 
playing of ‘‘Scheherezade” becomes a 
purchaser of Philharmonic Orchestra 
tickets, or attends Stadium concerts. I 
am sure that I do not know whether this 


is so. Nor do I think it is of any impor- 
tance. The important thing is not what 


the young enthusiast w7// do musically, 
but what he 7s doing. If he but persists 
in attending the best movie-houses in 
New York, Chicago, and other points 
where music is a feature, he will hear 
enough good music in his life to satisfy 
me—and, incidentally, himself. For you 
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must remember that the symphony 
orchestras of the cities of the West, 
barring Chicago (and perhaps Los 


Angeles and San Francisco, though this is 
open to question) are not to be compared 
with the orchestras of New York’s princi- 
pal moving-picture houses. The standard 
demanded of the players in these houses 
is absolutely the highest. Their technical 
efficiency is that of major symphony men. 
Nothing else will suffice. 

The American composer, too, is getting 
an opportunity here. My friend W. 
Franke Harling has already composed a 
Jazz Concerto for jazz band and orchestra, 
successfully produced, and is at work at 
another composition. The future may 
find our composers writing works of 


various type for the moving-picture 
theater. And if this comes about it will 


open a new field to our native composers, 
one in which it was never dreamed they 
might gain a hearing. 

Then, too, the innovation of having dis- 
tinguished soloists appear has aroused 
many to attention who before evinced 
little or no interest in the music at picture 
houses. To put on Percy Grainger for a 
week in the Grieg Concerto, which he 
plays as no one else, or Mischa Levitzki 
in the Saint-Saéns G Minor is spelling 
progress. Both of these noted pianists 
held their movie-theater audiences as 
interested as did anything on the program; 
both had ovations that they will not for- 
get. And neither did anything in his 
delivery in the motion-picture theater 


that could be construed as “playing 
down.” In_ short, they played it 


“straight,” just as straight as in the 
concert hall, and they triumphed. Their 
triumph offered indisputable proof of the 
feasibility of offering the best in music to 
movie patrons. 


THEATER that holds about six 

thousand souls is a pretty big place. 
So is the Paramount. So is the Capitol. 
They are examples of a certain kind of 
luxurious beauty. You may not like it. 
You may. That depends entirely on you. 
These theaters, and not only these three, 
leave no stone unturned to make your 
visit to them a comfortable one. In addi- 
tion to what has been mentioned there is 
a chorus of trained voices which sings, at 
times unaccompanied, again with the 
assistance of the full orchestra or the 
organ. Or both. It is very thrilling. 
It is very different from listening to the 
oratorio society of your home-town 
struggling with Handel’s ‘ Messiah.” 
This is a professional chorus. 

All these things contribute to the 
popularity of the movie palace. Es- 
pecially when music alone has little to 
offer in the way of auditoriums of comfort 
and beauty. In New York, for example, 
we have a faded and outworn opera 
house, about to be discarded, a major 
concert hall abominably ventilated, and 
a few lesser halls which can boast of 
nothing in the way of attractiveness. 
The movies have been able to erect 
“palaces” with luxurious appointments 
and a decorative splendor, which at times 
seems in bad taste, but which is only the 
reflection of our too prosperous age. A 
popular entertainment, the screen, has 
been wisely handled by its purveyors; 
fortunes have been made in this industry. 
It has all been done on a grand scale, if 
not always in the grand manner. And 
music has been combined with it in a 
singularly felicitous way. The two seem 
inseparable, are inseparable. 

The movies have committed grievous 
GOR... 
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As Beauty 
Experts 


Remove Cold Cream 


This new way saves expensive 
laundry and safeguards your 
complexion. 





7-Day Test Free 


OU need cold cream as a beauty 

aid...asa cleanser, as a powder 
base. But skin specialists tell you it 
often clogs the pores, lets the skin 
become greasy, rubs germs into the 
skin—if it is not properly removed. 


That’s why this new method of 
removing cold cream is so impor- 
tant. Towels are not only expensive 
(because cream ruins them, you know) 
but they are often too harsh for 
delicate skin, often carry infection. 


To meet the requirements of mod- 
ern beauty culture, a new product 
has been perfected—called Kleenex 
*Kerchiefs. These gossamer light, 
super-absorbent sheets remove cold 
cream, make-up, etc., without rub- 
bing—gently, effectively. They absorb 
all surplus oils, They leave your skin 
radiant, free of impurities. 
And... they are most economical. 

Stage and screen stars were first 
to recognize their invaluable aid— 
women whose complexions are their 
fortunes. 

FOR COLDS 

For colds, Kleenex’ Kerchiefs eliminate 

damp handkerchiefs, possible reinfec- 

tion and irritation. You use them once, 


then discard them. Absorbent, non- 
irritating, economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 


I dread nothing so much as to witness 7" 2 5% packages (sheets 90 sq. in.) Introductory size 


the conventional output of a Californian 
movie studio. But stop and think what 
music and the movies together are! 
Think what the movies have done to 
make known to countless men and women 
the masterpieces of orchestral music, 
men and women who never would have 
heard an orchestra of symphonic pro- 
portions save for the movies employing 
them! In this the movie in America 
justifies itself, if in nothing else. It has 
done more for music than any other single 
factor—it has brought good music t 
the people. 


(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc. 





7-Day Supply—FREE. 


: KLEENEX CO., H-2 ; 
: Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Please send without expense to me ? 
.leenex 'Ker- 





: a sample packet of Big K 
: chiefs—absorbent offered 


—AaAsS 
Name 
Address.... 


State 








HARPER’S BAZAR 








NAZIMOVA 


brilliant actress, writes: 


“The Russian lady—ah, how she 
delights in the puff of a fragrant 
cigarette! As a Russian I have 
tried them all—the cigarettes of 
Cairo, Paris, London, Madrid— 
but here in my adopted country, 
America, I have found my favorite 
cigarette ‘The Lucky Strike.’ In 
addition to its lovely fragrance 
and wonderful flavor it ha no 


THE CREAM OF 
THE CROP 


You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES 
give the greatest 
pleasure— Mild and 
Mellow, the finest 
cigarettes you ever 
smoked. Made of 
the choicest tobaccos, 
properly aged and 
blended with great 
skill, and there is an 
extra process —“IT’S 
TOASTED” — no 
harshness, not a bit 
of bite. 


- 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat [rritation-No Cough. 






































